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Just a bundle of clothes with a Chinese Hawaiian girls in Honolulu 


Brown brothers and—a sister—from the Philippines 
In Dixie Land 
A Sioux Indian mother and her young hopeful 
Under Porto Rico’s Palms 


On the Yukon River 
Not a doll but a real Japanese baby 
Girls of a Church School in Africa 
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“HE WHO HELPS A CHILD, HELPS HUMANITY WITH 
A DETERMINEATENESS, WITH AN IMMEDIATENESS 
WHICH NO OTHER HELP GIVEN TO HUMAN CREA- 


TURES IN 


NCE again THE 


Their Work for Spirit or Mis- 
the Children the sions asks its read- 
Sufficient ers to think of the 
Apology for blessings which 


Christian Missions Christian missions 

bring to the children 
of the world. It has been said that 
“man is everywhere the master of his 
own sufferings.” Nowhere are the chil- 
dren the masters of theirs. In lands 
abroad heathenism lays its heavy hand 
most heavily upon childhood. At home 
religious indifference or the absence of 
religious privilege dwarfs and mars the 
abundant promise of child life. We have 
not attempted to portray the horrors of 
heathenism or the damage of indiffer- 
ence and neglect. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the one or to overestimate the 
other. Rather we have tried to show 
something of the constructive work the 
Church is doing on behalf of the chil- 
dren. In mission station, school, hos- 
pital and orphanage she holds out the 
hand of help and opens the door of hope 
to a better life. If missions did nothing 
else, their service to the children would 


be their all-sufficient apology. 


ANY SGLHER STATE*OF THEIR- HUMAN 
LIVES CAN POSSIBLY GIVE AGAIN.” 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


& their dealing 
The Parental with children 
Work missions present an 

of Missions aspect which is often 


overlooked. Profes- 
sor Max Muller defined it as “the 
parental work of missions.” We accept 


all the blessings of our modern civiliza- 
tion as a matter of course. We rarely 
stop to trace them to their source. Were 
we to do so, we should find that all that 
is best in life we owe to the principles 
which our Lord not only proclaimed but 
made effective. We fail to realize “what 
effect the gulf-stream of Christianity 
has in mitigating what would otherwise 
be the intolerable severity of the climate 
of this world.” Let any father imagine, 
if he can, what the life of his child 
would be if Christ and His teachings 
were not so inextricably interwoven with 
all our institutions, social and political, 
family and national. Then let him re- 
member that 200,000,000 of the world’s 
little ones are living in lands which are 
still in the grip of non-Christian faiths. 
Their parents for the most part have 
never heard of Christ, indeed, they 
have never had even the opportunity of 
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learning of His life and love. So Chris- 
tian missions and missionaries endeavor 
to do for a few, at least, of these chil- 
dren what parents in Christian lands do 
for- their children, never thinking that 
all the time it is the constraining love 
of Christ that guides them. 


|" is plain that 
The Missionary many _ people 
Staffandthe must be giving their 
Cost of lives to carrying on 
Maintenance the work whose 
blessed fruit is de- 

- scribed in this number. Without their 
self-denying service the missions could 
not last a month. In the missions 
abroad about four hundred people, three- 
quarters of them natives working among 
their own countrymen, are serving as 
teachers, physicians, nurses, and cate- 
chists. At home about eleven hundred 
people, many of them Indians and 
Negroes, are working as the Church’s 
representatives in the domestic field. 
Since they are giving life, they have a 
right to expect a support which shall be 
regular, even though it may not always 
be sufficient. The only way in which 
regularity of support may be assured is 
through the appropriations of the Board 
of Managers. All of the workers abroad, 
from the missionary bishops to the 
humblest catechist, are entirely de- 
pendent for support upon these appro- 
priations, though each year the native 
congregations take some forward step to- 
ward supporting the native workers. In 
the domestic field, the twenty bishops 
and many of the clergy and_ their 
helpers in the more distant districts like 
Alaska, The Philippines, Honolulu, and 
Porto Rico, are supported entirely by 
the Board’s appropriations. Others re- 
ceive only a partial support. For the 
year ending September Ist, 1904, the 
Board has appropriated $802,502.87. Of 
this amount $439,654.31 are to be spent 
at home, and $362,848.56 are for the mis- 
sions abroad. The amount received to 
January 1st, from parishes for the main- 
tenance of the mission staff and the 
work its members are doing, is $83,150.- 
25. Therefore $719,352.62 are needed 


before September 1st, in order that all 
the bills may be paid and the work saved 
from the damage of curtailment. Last 
year the Church gave more largely than 
ever before. So far this year the gifts 
are not quite so large. Yet it is evi- 
dent that we must not fall behind. 
Rather we must improve upon last 
year’s figures. For every boy and girl 
who is now being blessed through the 
Church’s missions, there are thousands 
for whom nothing can be done with the 
present equipment and the present in- 
come. 


ANY people like 

How to Give to feel that 
Effective Help to their gifts are going 
the Children to some object about 
which they have 

special information. Yet it is well to re- 
member that only as the appropriations 
of the Board are paid can the Church’s 
missions be properly maintained. It 
does not help matters to give to special 
enterprises if the work for which the 
Church has made the Board of Managers 
responsible is neglected or only half sup- 
ported. For those who want to have 
their gifts used in some particular di- 
rection, there is abundant opportunity 
for giving to objects for the support of 
which the Board makes appropriations. 
For ability to make a dollar go a long 
way, the missionaries, we think, surpass 
all other people. For instance, $50 a 
year given to Boone School, Wuchang, 
will support one of the lads whose work 
on behalf of missions is outlined on page 
101. Fifty dollars a month will keep the 
kindergarten of the Holy Child in 
Manila open through the year. One 
hundred dollars will support a boy or 
girl for a year in the mission school 
at Anvik, Alaska. For $50 one of the 
young girls of the Widely Loving Sun- 
day-school might be sent to St. Agnes’s 
School at Kyoto for a year. Another 
$50 will support a bed in one of our 
hospitals in China for a year, and per- 
haps in the course of that time will help 
a dozen children. For $40 a year it is 
possible to take a girl from the wild 


bush life in West Africa and help her 


— 
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into Christian womanhood in one of our 
Church schools. Facts such as these might 
be multiplied indefinitely. Small gifts 
can do definite work. Are there not many 
readers of this number of THE Spirit or 
Missions who would like to give one of 


these items ? 
NHE  accompany- 
ing chart tells a 


What the 
Sunday-schools story of devoted 
are Doing work by the young 


people of the Sun- 
day-schools on behalf of missions. The 
Board of Managers is proud of their zeal 
and thankful for their help. Never yet 
has the Sunday-school Auxiliary even 
intimated that any goal suggested by 
its officers was unreasonable or beyond 
its attainment. Each Lent its members 
have gone resolutely to work, determined 
to do better if possible than in the pre- 
ceding year. Without the gifts of the 
schools the missions everywhere would 
be sadly hampered. How true this is will 
appear when it is understood what the 
$116,000 given last Easter will do. This 
amount would more than pay the sti- 
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pends and travelling expenses of the 
twenty-seven missionary bishops at home 
and abroad. It is more than enough to 
pay the annual appropriations to any 
two districts in the foreign field. It 
would more than support the entire for- 
eign staff for a year. It would provide 
one-third of this year’s appropriations 
for our home work. It would have prac- 
tically restored the reserve funds of the 
Society if the gifts of the congregations 
last year had been sufficient to pay the 
current appropriations. 


HY is it that 
the schools 

give so largely? We 
think the secret is to 
be found in the wise organization of 
Christian enthusiasm and in train- 
ing for systematic giving. We hope that 
diocesan and parochial authorities will 
do everything in their power to conserve 
and develop these two characteristic ele- 
ments of Sunday-school giving. We 
trust that more and more the congrega- 
tions of the Church will try to apply this 


How They 
Do lt 


THE RECORD OF TWENTY-SIX YEARS. 1878-1903 


$7,070.50 
$16,674.65 
$16,919.81 
$15,224.02 
$16,792.96 
$13,004.23 
$23,486.69 
$19,648.77 
$26,170.22 
$31,119.96 
$29,322.97 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
I9OI 
1902 
1903 


$42,600.00 
$42,617.18 
$48,459.00 


SizzE anD GrowTH! 
Total Sunday-school 
Auxiliary Lenten OfF- 
ferings for 26 Years, 
$1,351,160.47 


$68,399.12 
$76,000.00 


$59,131.88 


$67,500.00 
$70,381.00 
$63,161.10 
$82,069.52 
$87,382.23 
$97,000.89 
$104,577-53 
$110,152.36 
$116,299.69 
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Sunday-school spirit and adopt this Sun- 
day-school method. The results, we pre- 
dict, will be surprising. In many a par- 
ish the school is still giving more for 
missions than the congregation. Let us 


illustrate by the two dioceses whose gifts 
both from congregations and Sunday- 
schools lead all the others in absolute 
Pennsy]- 


amount, New York and 
vania. Last 
year in New 
York the giv- 
ing parishes 
numbered 189. 
In _ sixty-one 
instances the 
Sunday- 
school gave 
more than the 
eon eg re 
Geewieieie Ifo 
ipsemnenesiy ln 
vania the giv- 
ing parishes 
numbered 193. 
In ninety-five 
instances. the 
Sunday- 
school gave 
more than the 
Congre- 
OeARb ING: Ne. EAS 
such facts as 
these become 
more widely 
known we are 
sure that the 
congregations of the Church will take 
pleasure and pride in larger gifts to 
maintain and set forward the best work 
in the world. 
A a OR the third con- 
The Death of secutive month 
Bishop Dudley Tue Spirit or Mis- 
sions is obliged to 

record with regret the death of a bishop 
of the Church. The Right Reverend 
Thomas Underwood Dudley, pD.D., LL.D., 
p.c.L., Bishop of Kentucky, died sudden- 
ly in New York, January 22d. Born in 
Richmond, Va., in 1837, his entire min- 
istry, as priest and bishop, was spent 
in the South. After serving as rector of 


THE RIGHT REVEREND THOMAS UNDERWOOD DUDLEY, D.D., 
Late Bishop7of Kentucky. 


important parishes, he was elected As- 
sistant-Bishop of Kentucky during the 
episcopate of Bishop Smith, and was 
consecrated January 27th, 1875. Though 
not technically a missionary bishop, Dr. 
Dudley was long identified with the 
Church’s general missionary work, and 
in every way gave it his powerful sup- 
port. He served as a member of the 
Board of Man- 
agers from its 
organiza- 
tion in 1877. 
As a South- 
erner, the re- 
sponsibility of 
the Church for 
t he colored 
population of 
the South al- 
ways bore 
heavily upon 
him. For sey- 
eral years he 
was chairman 
of the Church 
Commis- 
sion on Work 
among the 
Colored Peo- 
ple and in 
many ways 
endeavored to 
better them 
and to spur 
the Church to 
do her duty 
toward them. In 1898, after the death of 
the Rev. Dr. Langford, Bishop Dudley . 
was elected General Secretary of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
but declined the post because he felt that 
a bishop ought not to put aside the re- 
sponsibilities of his office for any other 
duties, however important. Few men 
could speak with the fervor and elo- 
quence which characterized Bishop Dud- 
ley’s utterances upon missionary work. 
To hear him declare impetuously that 
no one could claim the name of Chris- 
tian who proclaimed his disbelief in mis- 
sions of any kind was to realize some- 
thing of the depth of his own conviction. 


A Record of Events Connected with the Illness 


and Burial of Bishop Ingle 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND FREDERICK ROGERS GRAVES, D.D., BISHOP OF SHANGHAI 


HARD WORK IN THE UNITED STATES THREE YEARS AGO— 
THE BRAVE BATTLE FOR LIFE—A CONGREGATION OF SEVEN 
HUNDRED CHINESE OHRISTIANS—OHRISTIANITY REAL-— 
IZED—THE COURAGEOUS SPIRIT OF THE MISSION STAFF 


VER since Bishop Ingle returned 
from the United States, in Octo- 
ber, 1900, after his furlough, he 
had been in a poor state of health. 

He had worked very hard for the mis- 
sion in making addresses, and came back 
feeling tired. I have often heard him 
regret that he had not taken more time 
for rest while at home. This summer 
the doctors told him he must positively 
spend the hot weeks at Kuling, and he 
consented very reluctantly to do so. 
Bishop Ingle stayed with me in Shang- 
hai during the bishops’ conference and 
was in more than his usual health and 
spirits. 

On the way back from Shanghai he 
had a bit of hard country work in the 
journey to Tai-hu, back to Nganking, 
and got a chill.* On his return to Han- 
kow he had fever, but was unwilling to 
call in a doctor, for he was afraid he 
would not be allowed to go on with the 
conference of Chinese clergy, which he 
was very desirous of attending and for 
which he had been planning for months. 
He actually opened the conference with 
a sermon. In the meantime Dr. Thomp- 
son had learned that he was not well and 
had called to see him. Finding that his 
temperature was high, the doctor gave 
positive orders that he was to go to bed. 
A curious feature of the case throughout 
was that the Bishop did not feel as sick 
as he really was, and thought that the 
doctor was unduly careful. He went to 


* An account of this journey, written by the Rev. 
Edmund J.‘Lee, who accompanied the Bishop, will 
appear in the March number. 


bed, but carried on his correspondence, 
and at first tried to have Mr. Roots come 
in and tell him all the business of the 
conference as it proceeded, but the doctor 
was foreed to forbid this, as it excited 
him and increased the fever, 

We had news by letter at Shanghai, 
but the case did not seem alarming till 
the end of November. December ist a 
consultation was held by Dr. Thompson, 
Dr. Borland, of St. Peter’s Hospital, 
Wuchang, and Dr. Hodge, of the Wes- 
leyan Mission. The doctors agreed about 
the case and that there was no change to 
be made in the treatment. At the same 
time the symptoms were alarming. The 
right leg had begun to give serious 
trouble and there were signs of septic 
poisoning, from this source probably; 
there was swelling and pain, but it was 
impossible to locate the source of the 
blood-poisoning more closely or to do 
anything to relieve it. Dr. Borland now 
came over from Wuchang and spent the 
whole time with the Bishop, nursing him 
and watching the case with the greatest 
care, night and day. 

By December 3d the case was well- 
nigh hopeless. ‘That morning they told 
him that he must die, and then followed 
that wonderful time when he prayed for 
his family and for the Chinese Church 
and clergy and for the work of the mis- 
sion. All who heard him were surprised 
at his clearness, calmness and force, and 
they seem to have been fairly raised out 
of themselves by the fervor of his peti- 
tions. The night before Dr. Woodward 
had been telegraphed to come from 
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Neganking, as the question of nursing was 
imperative. He came by the first boat. 
On December 4th there seemed some 
ground for hope, as the Bishop held his 
own so well. The dangerous sign was 
that the heart began to weaken. Dr. 
Woodward arrived on this day and lent 
his aid unsparingly. 

On Saturday morning, December 5th, 
a telegram reached me saying that the 
Bishop was worse. I cancelled my en- 
gagements and took that night’s boat for 
Hankow. It was my desire to see him 
once more in life if possible, and I knew 
that if the worst happened they would 
need any help or comfort I could give. 
On the way up telegrams reached me at 
Chinkiang and at Wuhu. At the latter 
place it was evident that they had no 
hope and as Mr. Lund came down to the 
boat to see me, I advised his going on at 
once, as a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee. He went just as he was, without 
baggage. At Kiukiang the next evening 
Mr. Lee joined us from Nganking, and 
here we received the word of the Bishop’s 
death on Monday, December 7th, at 1 
P.M. 

On Wednesday afternoon, December 
9th, we reached Hankow, and were met 
by the men of the mission. I first went 
to the cathedral and saw his face, as he 
lay before the altar, so strong and so 
peaceful. He was scarcely changed at all 
by his long sickness and by death, only 
he looked older. We withdrew to the 
clergy house, and there in the room 
where less than two years before we had 
made the final arrangements for the ser- 
vice of his consecration we made those 
for his burial. In the evening I sent 
telegrams to our bishops in Japan and 
the Philippines, and to our brethren, the 
English bishops in China. 

On Thursday, December 10th, I cele- 
brated Holy Communion at 8 a.m. in the 
cathedral for the members of the mis- 
sion and Chinese clergy at Hankow. At 
noon the burial service was said at the 
cathedral in Chinese. The choirs of 
Wuchang and Hankow united and en- 


tered the church, leading the procession 
of foreign and Chinese clergy. After the 
lesson Mr. Roots took the hard task of 
telling the people the Bishop’s last words 
for them, and then with the Creed and 
prayers and hymns we ended the service. 
There was a congregation filling the 
whole church, of about 700 Chinese 
‘hristians, who kept the most perfect 
and reverent silence throughout. I have 
never seen a sight so solemn and affect- 
ing. When such a service is possible one 
might be glad to lay down his life to 
have helped to bring it about, because it 
means that Christianity is realized. 

At three o’clock came the service in 
English. Most of the foreigners in 
Hankow were present. By request Dr. 
Griffith John, of the London Mission, 
the oldest resident of Hankow and the 
oldest missionary in Central China, 
made an address on behalf of the com- 
munity and of the missionaries of other 
societies, and I followed with a few 
words on behalf of the Shanghai District 
and of the Church at home. 

We marched in procession from the 
church to the grave, the choir singing 
hymns all the way. By special permis- 
sion of the Municipal Council, the 
grave was made in the churchyard of St. 
John’s Church, where those of the mis- 
sion who died many years ago are buried. 
All the way there was a dense crowd of 
Chinese on either hand. There in the 
cemetery it was my privilege, the last 
sad duty, to say the words of committal. 
And so he lies there till the great rising 
again, but we know that wherever he 
may be in Paradise he will pray for us 
and for the victory of Christ’s cause in 
China. It was his supreme interest on 
earth and death has nothing in it to 
change him. 

As priest and as bishop his one aim 
was the salvation of souls. Duty and 
loyalty were the guiding principles of his 
life, and he had a loving heart which 
drew him to all who knew him. I saw 
Chinese Christian women weeping by the 
side of the road as the funeral procession 
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passed by, and within and without the 
mission he was loved with the deepest 
affection. 

And now to turn from this sad loss 
to the pressing duties of the present. 
After the funeral a meeting of the 
Standing Committee was held, which I 
attended, by request of the members. It 
was a solemn time, and I could not but 
admire the way in which, after the long 
strain of the suspense, and the grief at 
the death, and the sadness of the burial, 
the men upon whom the work had fal- 
len, till we had other orders, took up 
their burden. Quietly and calmly they 
discussed what measures were necessary. 
Where they asked it I gave my advice. 
There was no sense of panic or despair 
in spite of the great grief that filled their 
hearts. 

On Friday afternoon I received the 
cable of the Presiding Bishop, directing 
me to take up the work of the late Bish- 
op, and on Saturday afternoon a second 
meeting of the Standing Committee was 
held, at which I presided, and we made 
such arrangements as were imperative. 
Bishop Ingle was not a man to leave his 
work at loose ends and his plans were 
well-considered. It is best, therefore, to 
let things go on as he had planned them 
as far as the fact of his death has not 
altered things. The Standing Committee 
will exercise authority in local affairs 
and attend to as much of the detail as 
they can. They will hold regular meet- 
ings, having a majority in Hankow and 
Wuchang, and will keep me informed of 
everything and refer to me when neces- 
sary. Such visitation as they need I 
will give, and perform all episcopal acts 
that are called for. 

I remained in Hankow till Monday 
afternoon, December 14th, taking service 
on Sunday in Hankow in the morning 
and in Wuchang in the evening. In 
Wuchang I was astonished and delighted 
to see the progress that has been made 
in my old station in the last two years. 

All the mission have come well through 
this trial. They have been helpful and 
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considerate in the sickness, gentle and 
reverent at the death and burial, and 
when all was done they have shown a 
quiet and courageous spirit in the face 
of a crushing loss. And specially is this 
so of Mrs. Ingle. Through it all she 
has thought for others rather than her- 
self, and has been marvellously sustained 
in her grief and loneliness. She has 
shown herself worthy to be the wife of 
her husband, and that means a great 
deal. She will soon return to America 
with her two children. 

Everyone is satisfied that the Bishop 
received every care and attention that 
medical skill could give. All in the mis- 
sion speak in the highest terms of the 
devotion of Drs. Thomson, Borland and 
Woodward. We may feel perfectly sat- 
isfied that all was done that could be 
done. It was a case that was difficult 
from the first, but, reviewing the develop- 
ment of it from the beginning, they feel 
that it would not have availed at all if a 
different treatment had been adopted. It 
had to be. 

We trust God and believe in Him and 
that out of this great loss and grief some 
good will grow to the Church in China. 
Of my personal loss I will not speak, but 
I shall never cease to miss him. 

This is the second time I have had to 
write to the Church at home the sad 
news of the death of a bishop—first in 
1891, when Bishop Boone died, and now 
with Bishop Ingle. Every grave of a 
leader is another link in the chain that 
binds the Church at home to the Church 
in China. 
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A Honolulu Snapshot 


ISHOP RESTARIOK, writing Janu- 
ary 7th, says: “It is hot. Quite 
warm in the thinnest clothes if you are 
indoors or walking in the sun. We had 
a fine Sunday-school service the Sunday 
after Christmas, all colors and lots of 
languages, but all singing in English. 
Everything is going finely. The schools 
reopened well.” 


THESE TWELVE BOYS AND GIRLS REPRESENT TWELVE DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES 
AND ARE ALL, IN ONE CLASS IN A HONOLULU SCHOOL 


Beginning at the left of the rear row :—Chinese, American, British, Italian, German, Hawatian, Japanese, 
Spanish, Part Hawaiian, Porto Rican, Portuguese, Swedish 


Something about the Boys and Girls of the 
Hawaiian Islands and what the Church 


is Doing 
BY b..M. B. 


O the student of child-life and 
race characteristics, the Ha- 
waiian Islands afford a rich 
and interesting field, both as to 

numbers and diversity of types. He will 
find them varied as to color, diversified 
as to dress, and polyglottic as to speech. 
In numbers, Hawaiian children lead, 
next, Portuguese, then Japanese, Chi- 
nese, American, Porto Rican, German, 
British, Norwegian, in this order. 
Education is compulsory, and the peo- 
ple here are trying to do their part. The 
Government provides liberally for a 
secular education, and the Church must 
do her part toward giving the children 
a religious education, for which large 
opportunities present themselves, as 
(84) 
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shown by the fact that nearly one-third 
of the children on these islands are in 
private schools. Instruction is now 
given everywhere in English, requiring 
conscientious, skilful, patient teachers, 
who realize their responsibility to God, 
for to them is entrusted the training, 
morally and spiritually, of a large num- 
ber of heathen souls. Besides the public 
schools, grand work is being done by the 
“Free Kindergarten and Children’s Aid 
Association of the Hawaiian Islands,” 
a corporation that is in the ninth year 
of its active existence. It has 500 young 
children enrolled, and is maintained at a 
cost of $700 a month. The object of this 
association is to impress upon the young 
of all races right ideas of health and 
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cleanliness, morals and manners in ac- 
cordance with Christian principles and 
methods, and the alleviation of the miser- 
ies of childhood. Results have been 
wonderful, as seen in the homes, and the 
change wrought in the manner of liv- 
ing and the matter of dress in whole 
neighborhoods and on the plantations. 
This is true, too, of our Church schools 
and St. Elizabeth’s House. Church 
people contribute largely to the work of 
the Kindergarten Association. 

The industrial and religious training 
given at the Kamehameha schools on the 
Hampton Institute plan, to three hun- 
dred Hawaiian children cannot be over- 
estimated. It is a magnificent charity, 
heavily endowed by the late Mrs. Charles 
R. Bishop, who was a native of royal de- 
scent. That she and her husband are 
benefactors of the race goes without say- 
ing. We, too, may have our Booker T. 
Washington, in counterpart, among the 
Hawaiian boys being trained there. 
Time alone will show as it did at Hamp- 
ton. At the Kamehameha schools pupils 
pay $50 a year. 

That the Church may do her real 
share in the uplifting of this race, we 
must have better facilities, better build- 
ings, more workers and endowments. St. 
Andrew’s Priory needs an endowment 
and so does Iolani College for Hawaiian 
boys. Some of our Priory buildings 
are in such a tumble-down, decayed con- 
dition, worm-eaten by age and devouring 
insects, that we wonder the structures do 
not collapse over our heads! That our 
schools fill a real need is shown by the 
fact that our pupils pay more than they 
would have to pay elsewhere, and yet the 
parents send them to us in preference, 
no doubt recognizing, for one thing, the 
Church’s training and influence over 
their lives. The Church now cares for 
upward of three hundred children, rep- 
resenting Hawaiians and Chinese, the 
Japanese being as yet untouched by the 
Church’s uplifting influence. A school 
for Chinese boys exclusively is an ever- 
present need; for Mills College, under 
Congregational maintenance, is filled, 
and the field from which to draw is a 


large one. 
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Next to the need of buildings is that 
of more trained workers, men and wom- 
en. Deaconess Drant is doing the work 
of About three persons, and all our help- 
ers are overworked. 

The lace industry which has lately 
been introduced, and is supported by the 
Government, it is hoped will prove as 
great a boon to our native girls as to 
those of other races, the motive and in- 
centive to labor being self-support, pre- 
sented to them in the pretty attractive 
kind of work they most enjoy. We are 
fortunate in having Mrs. C. R. Brunson, 
a devoted Churchwoman, late of Hamp- 
ton and formerly associated with Miss 
Sibyl Carter, in charge of the work here 
among Hawaiians. Miss Sara Chung, a 
Chinese girl, joined the class at the 
Priory last October, and has already at- 
tained such proficiency that she has been 
placed in charge of a class at St. Eliza- 
beth’s House under Deaconess Drant. 
The Priory girls, too, are making great 
progress, and for weeks before Christ- 
mas their fingers were kept busy every 
spare moment making presents of lace- 
work for their friends. During the past 
thirty years, the sisters have turned out 
many skilful embroiderers, and now the 
department of practical dressmaking has 
been added to the course from which we 
expect the girls will gain a practical ex- 
perience which will prove useful to them 
in after life. We do need the guaranty 
of the salary for one more teacher at the 
Priory very much indeed. Three hun- 
dred dollars a year would secure one. 

The Church’s opportunity in the edu- 
cation of the Asiatic children is a large 
one. The private schools are largely 
patronized by them, and they can be re- 
lied upon for the payment of fees. It 
often happens that when a Chinese 
father finds himself unable to meet his 
payments, he keeps the child out until 
he is able to do so. There is no race that 
can stand longer hours of study than 
the Chinese (unless it be the Japanese) 
and none whose parents are more willing 
to make every sacrifice in order that they 
may be educated. As pupils, they are 
obedient, bright and industrious. They 
are ambitious to excel in all that they 
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undertake. The Japanese attend in- 
struction in their own tongue from 7 to 
9 a.m., then English from 9 to 2, and 
Japanese again from 2 to 4:30. The 
Chinese also try to keep up the educa- 
tion in the mother tongue and our three 
Chinese day-schools provide that in- 
struction in the afternoon. 

On last Chinese New Year’s Day, I 
accompanied the Bishop and the Rev. 
Kong Yin Tet on their round of visits 
to our Christian families, and the neat- 
ness and general air of comfort and 
cosiness in the homes of the better 
classes, as contrasted with those of the 
same class among the heathen, was a 
revelation even to me. In poor heathen 
homes, where ignorance and dirt and un- 
sanitary conditions frequently prevail, 
one finds nothing in the way of comforts 
and conveniences, insufficient and im- 
proper food, and disease and suffering 
among the little ones. 

A great many of our people are fea 
shopkeepers, their families living in a 
room or rooms in the rear of the shop. 
In one of these, we found a bright, hand- 
some boy seated on a stool poring over 
his German lesson in anything but liter- 
ary surroundings, keeping an eye on the 
store and attending upon his sick mother 
in an adjacent room, at the same time. 
His father was away on a visit to China, 


and had left the business in charge of his 
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mother and the older children. You may 
judge of my surprise when I learned that 
this boy was to graduate in the same 
class with my daughter from Punahon 
College next June! When we think that 
he always speaks Chinese at home and is 
in a class with bright American chil- 
dren who have had superior advantages 
over him of every kind, it shows the dif- 
ficulties under which he labors and the 
persistent efforts he must make to keep 
up with his companions, and he is one of 
many such. We are irresistibly drawn 
to the merry-faced, gentle-mannered 
Hawaiian children, who are always more 
ready for a frolic than for work, and no 
less so to the sober-faced, serious little 
Celestials in their bright-colored, pict- 
uresque native dress, their faces shining 
with cleanliness and their black hair 
smoothly plastered down and arranged 
in braids, plaited with bits of gay-colored 
worsteds in true Oriental fashion. Many 
of the Chinese boys have short hair and 
have quite generally adopted our “for- 
eign dress” as have the Japanese; but 
the girls and women, with few excep- 
tions, retain their native costumes, ex- 
cepting that the Chinese have wisely 
adopted European shoes and hats. 
Asiatic mothers carry their babies in 


“ASIATIC MOTHERS CARRY THEIR BABIES 
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a curious receptacle, astride upon their 
backs, with often no protection for the 
poor little head, the blazing sun shining 
into its eyes; or fast asleep with head 
hanging helplessly backward, until one 
would think that the poor little neck 
must break. We wonder they are not 
bow-legged from the length of time spent 
in such a posture. That diseases of the 
eyes are very common is small wonder. 

Although corporal punishment is not 
meted out to Japanese children as to 
Chinese, yet one hears cruel stories of 
how they are treated in infancy. The 
use of the moga’sa among the lower 
classes is very common. When ques- 
tioned if some of these stories were true, 
my little Japanese maid replied, in 
pidgeon English, “Oh, yes, Japanese 
mamma burn baby’s back with moga’sa, 
make him no ery, make him plenty scare 
to be naughty, make him plenty scare of 
his mamma!” 

“Do all mothers do it, Yas?” I asked. 

“No, not all, only some. Some no like 
to burn back.” 

“Were you burned on your back when 
a baby 2” : 

To which she answered, “Yes,” 
and I saw the cruel scars on her poor 
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little dwarfed body. She is a Buddhist 
of the straightest kind, living up to every 
precept of her religion as far as possible; 
but when I told her the story of the 
Cross and the reason of our Christmas 
rejoicing and festivities, the birth of 
Christ, the Son of God, her eyes fairly 
danced for joy as she exclaimed, “Very 
nice, very nice! I like very much! I 
like to hear the story.” The kindergart- 
ners tell us many pathetic stories of the 
insufficient care and nourishment given 
to Japanese children in homes where ig- 
norance, superstition and dirt rule, but, 
as we know, that condition is not con- 
fined to the Japanese, but is found 
among a certain class of every nation. 
From such foundations as Church and 
State and private benefactors are trying 
to lay in childhood, here in Hawaii, what 
may we not expect when Christianity 
becomes the corner-stone of their lives? 
The Church’s present needs are: 
Money to extend the work so auspicious- 
ly begun, money for aggressive work 
among the Japanese and the Koreans, 
with whom we must soon reckon, and 
when the money is assured, then, more 
consecrated, trained men and women to 
win these souls for God and His Son. 
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MISS OSGOOD AND SOME OF HER LITTLE BROWN FRIENDS ON THE OLD FOUNTAIN 
IN THE SETTLEMENT HOUSE YARD ' 


The Kindergarten of the Holy Child, Manila 


BY HARRIET B. OSGOOD 


HE Kindergarten of the Holy 
Child, in connection with the 
Settlement House in Manila, is, 
so far as we know, the first 

kindergarten to be established for the 
native children in the 
Situated as the Settlement is, in the 
heart of a native district, we can more 
than fill the room we can give to the 
kindergarten with the children from 
the houses just outside our walls. 

Soon after our arrival at the Settle- 
ment I began to take my morning walks 
through some of the little streets, and, 
in ways that children and kindergartners 
know, get acquainted. “Good-morning,” 
they would call, having learned the 
American greeting from the brothers 
and sisters who went to the public school 
near by; and I, in turn, learned to say 
“Magandang arao,’ which is “good- 
morning” in their native Tagalog. It 


Philippines. © 


was very difficult in those first days to 
get on very far without an interpreter, 
and I was very glad when a young native 
girl volunteered to go with me and ex- 
plain that the Americano bini-bini 
(miss) wanted the wee children to come 
into her garden and play. This same 
young girl, who was the sister of our 
native teacher in the Tagalog language, 
was of great help in starting the kinder- 
garten, and became a very delightful lit- 
tle assistant. 

After consultation with the ama at ina 
(father and mother) of the family, the 
children were secured, and long before 
the kindergarten plant arrived from San 
Francisco, the beautiful garden around 
our house held groups of little children, 
who played in the sand-box and swung 
in the swing, and up in the wide ver- 
anda kindergarten room began, through 
the quaint and always-loved kindergar- 
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ten pictures, to learn English words. I 
had a little of the most necessary mater- 
ial with me, and we began to have thor- 
oughly delightful times every morning. 
As we had ordered an outfit to accom- 
modate a kindergarten of only twenty- 
five, I expected, from the number of chil- 
dren in the district, to have no trouble 
in keeping up to the limit, but I have 
found that in habits of regularity, as 
well as in divers others, he reckons with- 


out his host who expects native inter- 
est to go very far. The charms of one 
day may be entirely forgotten or ig- 
nored by the next, and a fiesta of any 
kind means “vacation,” which lasts until 
the kindergartner goes to each house and 
reminds her manga bata (children) that 
bukas na umaga (to-morrow morning) 
is kindergarten again. At first, every 
one had to be invited each evening for 
the next day; then a few came regu- 


THE SERIOUS SIDE OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
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larly. Now, even when the tremendous 
winds and rains descend, we know that 
faithful Tomas and Rupina and Solidat, 
Filipa,- Enrique and Salvadoro, and 
many another little brown bata will ap- 
pear. This growth in interest and regu- 
larity is very gratifying and encour- 
aging. 

At the end of six months, taking the 
limitations in language, and the hither- 
to entirely 
De net 76d. 
powers of 
the children 
into con- 
Sid eT -ax- 
tion, the re- 
sults have 
far exceeded 
my first ex- 
piesc.t a-- 
tions; and 
while in 
many ways 
the kinder- 
garten plan 
Mets, tap be 
adapted to 
the country 
and the chil- 
dren, still 
t he educa- 
tive result 
will in the 
end be the 
one the 
kinder- 
gartner al- 
ways looks 
for. About 
two months 
ago, a great 
fire in Trozo swept away whole streets 
of the little nipa huts, and our gardens, 
being protected by high stone walls, be- 
came the camping ground for our poor, 
homeless neighbors. The kindergarten 
has not yet quite recovered its lost num- 
bers since that exciting time, for after 
the fire came the scattering into other 
districts, and we had to find new chil- 
dren. 

The new-comers are not all as clean 
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looking as these little children in the 
pictures. Indeed, for the first few days 
many were really unapproachable, but 
those who are clean have a great influ- 
ence over those who are not, and, so far 
as outward appearance is concerned, al- 
most every one is tidy now. 

Enrique, charming as a little faun, 
and dirty beyond expression, danced 
into the kindergarten one morning, and 
elected 
to come 
every day. 
On the third 
day, to his 
great de- 
light, he was 
put into a 
tub of water 
and washed 
and polished 
Ulm eat Il line 
looked like a 
little bronze 
Sot aabatieer. 
Three times 
Gh eh NAL 
happy ex - 
perience 
come to him, 
and then the 
impres- 
s10n was 
made. Enri- 
que appeared 
one morning~ 
inten ones 
white trous- 
ers, cotton 
Wy a PO 
(CRAB) o 
shoes and 
stockings, and an old felt hat! My lit- 
tle faun had vanished, -for the clothes 
had overpowered his wild spirits. We 
said it was a pity to “civilize” Enrique 
so, but it was only for a passing 
few hours after all. I saw him again 
the same day, clad only in his right 
mind, gracefully turning handsprings 
through the muddy street, and his 
boon comrade, a little pig, running 
after, 


What a Woman and Some Children Did in a 
Montana Town 


BY THE REVEREND SIDNEY D. HOOKER 


T is often said that the future of 
the Church rests with the children, 
and no one would think of denying 
the proposition. But how frequent- 

ly in our practice we neglect the children 
for what we 
practically as- 
sume to be the 
more im- 
portant work 
of preaching 
to, ealling up- 
on, or in some 
way minister- 
ime- {O,mbenwe 
grown people. 
It has been the 
fashion, and 
it takes cour- 
age to go 
counter to the 
fashion. He 
who gets a 
strong hold on 
the boys and 
girls to-day 
and wins them 
for Christ, is 
the one who 
is doing most 
for the future 
of the Church 
and for so- 
ciety. 

My heart is 
often touched 
with sad fore- 
bodings as I drive over the long stretches 
of my field, see the children around 
the country schools, and know that 
a very large proportion of them are 
growing up to manhood and womanhood 
with little or no idea of the great and 
blessed truths of the Gospel of the King- 
dom. I know not how many such schools 
there are in the part of Montana, as 
large as the state of Connecticut, where 
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I am the only clergyman of our 
Church. 

In one such school, six miles from 
Dillon, we started a union Sunday-school 
some four years ago, and, from that time 
until this, it 
has been doing 
splendid work 
with an aver- 
age attend- 
ance of from 
thirty to forty 
children, and 
grown people. 
The interest 
has never 
flagged, and 
it has proved 
a blessing to 
the whole 
neighborhood. 

‘Ba jathive 
thing which 
has m-o st 
rejoiced my 
heart has been 
the _ blessing 
which has 
come to the 
children in 
Sheridan, 
tiie 
five miles 
from Dillon. 
F or several 
years I held 
occasional ser- 
vices there, and then regularly once a 
month, but there was no one who could 
or who would undertake to carry on a 
Sunday-school, and the result was that 
the children who did not care to go to 
the Methodist school (which, by the way, 
was conducted by some excellent Chris- 
tian people), did not go anywhere. 

Finally a Mrs. Morrow, from Great 


Falls, who had had a good deal of ex- | 


~~ 


a a 
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perience with 


and very atten- 
children, agreed tive. Many of 
to go to Sheridan these children 
and do the work have since been 
of a deaconess. confirmed and 
It was a _ good are earnest help- 
deal of an under- ers in the Church 
taking for a to-day. A busi- 
woman of sixty ness man said to 
years, accus- me, “The best 
tomed to the thing you’ ever 


comforts and re- 
finements of life, 
to leave home 
and friends and 
go and live as 
she did, in a primitive fashion, having 
nothing but her bare expenses provided, 
in a little country village. But she 
loved children, and she loved the Master. 
A Sunday-school was organized at once, 
and she soon won the affection and confi- 
dence,of the children. It was more than 
a Sunday-school, for whenever the chil- 
dren had any spare time they would be 
found at Mrs. Morrow’s room. They 
learned to sew, and they learned to sing; 
they learned their catechism and learned 
about the Church and the Prayer Book, 
and the Bible, and they also learned to 
have good manners, and learned to think 
about others. 

Before long a beautiful little church 
was built, the children helping. They 
formed the choir and were neatly vested 


“AS IDRIVE OVER THE LONG STRETCHES OF MY FIELD” 


did was to bring 
Mrs. Morrow to 
Spier iadeay niece 
Finally she was 
obliged to leave 
on account of sickness, and after a time 
Miss Helen Withers, a deaconess trained 
at St. Faith’s Deaconess House, New 
York, took charge of the work, which she 
is now carrying on efficiently. 

I wish that we could have more 
such women as these to work in the 
smaller towns where we hold occasional 
services, women of education and re- 
finement and culture, full of the spirit 
of -self-sacrifice and devotion. It is a 
spiritual education for children to come > 
‘Into contact with such women, and the 
children love them. One sees some 
of its blessed fruits in the character 
of the children, in their devotion to 
the Church, and in the interest which 
they manifest in working for the Easter 
offering for missions, and in other ways. 


“BEFORE LONG A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE CHURCH WAS BUILT, THE CHILDREN HELPING” 


‘Except Ye Become as Little Children’ 
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How the Church Brought Blessing to an Old Woman 


BY S. N. POTT 


AN-KEE-BUBU was the first 
Christian outside the ground of 

St. John’s College, Shanghai. 

She was employed as a helper 

at St. Mary’s Orphanage, where she 
learned 
to know the 
meaning of 
OC} Nay Ge a= 
tianity and, 
ee Tee Ch Ep = 
ally taking 
interest, she 
became 


geek ras - 
tian herself. 
She took a 
great inter- 
est in study- 
i Se tee 
characters in 
the prayer 
book, letter 


after letter, 
one by one. 
She learned 
the Lord’s 
IPP A) sel ae 4 
the Oreed, 
6 lon IEP @ aa 
Command- 
ments, and 
the General 
Confession. 
She was 
so delighted 
after learn- 
ing so much, 
because she 
could join 
the services in the church, but she was 
not satisfied. She said she must learn 
to sing! Once—I will never forget that 
—she told me how glad she was that she 
was able to join in the Benedicite! She 
said, “Every line toward the end is the 
same, and the tune is easy. I wish they 
would sing that all the year round!” 
(94) 


SAN-KEE-BUBU: AN OLD WOMAN WITH THE HEART OF A CHILD 


She was a remarkably bright old lady. 
And such a happy-natured one, too! 

A cross was given to her after her 
baptism which she valued so much, and 
she showed it to her people with great 
pride and 
told them 
the meaning. 
She said, “I 
eouldn’t get 
t he older 
members of 
the family 
together for 
morning and 
evening 
prayers, but 
I got the 
young girls 
and boys to- 
gether.” And 
she had a 
very neat lit- 
tle corner for 
her daily de- 
votions, with 
a cushion on 
t he floor, 
which is only 
a mud one, 
but she had 
a piece of 
board there 
at the little 
table with 
her prayer 
book and 
hymnal. 
And she used 
to get any- 
one who is able to read a little to teach 
her. 

She had taken so much interest in the 
orphanage and brought several babies 
into it whom she had saved, when hear- 
ing of the intention of the parents to put 
them to death. It is a Chinese custom 
that when one reaches the age of about 
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sixty she should be- 
gin to think about 
the which 
means the coflin. So 
s he _ planned to 
have hers made in 
good time, too! 
But when the ap- 
pointed day came to 
go give the order, 
she was not well 
enough to attend to 
it. So she sent the 
measurements by a 
friend, and the lit- 
tle cross she wore 
with instructions to 
eut a cross just like 
it on the coffin cover 
instead of the usual 
big character, like 
this, meaning bless- 
ing or long life, whichever one prefers. 
So the coffin makers put the cross in the 
place of a character, but just the exact 
size of the sample she sent! This an- 
noyed her a little, of course, for she 
said, “Why it is hardly seen. I want to 
show that I am different from others, 
even on my coffin.” She was so disap- 
pointed! 

At her last illness we visited her often. 
Toward the end she called her relatives 
and told them before us that she did 


cocoon, 


“LONG LIFE” 


not want them td 
have any heather 
practice after «she 
died, and they 
promised. Her last 


request was, “Please 
wash me clean, for 
I am going to meet 
the clean people up 
above.” Her funeral 
was the first Chris- 
tian funeral in that 
village. We could 
not bring her coffin 
over the creek to the 
church, and back 
again to the burial 
ground, because it 
was a very stormy 
day. But it was a 
very impressive ser- 
vice, very quiet, 
just as she had wished it to be. 
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VERMONT parish offers a stone 
font to any parish or mission in a 
missionary district. The only expense 
will be the cost of boxing and freight. 
The font is of Indiana sandstone, three 
feet, five inches high; twenty-six inches 
across the top. ‘The diameter of the 
bowl is eighteen inches. Address the 
Editor of THe Spirit or MissIons. 
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A FEW OF THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE WIDELY LOVING SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN TOYKO 


The Widely Loving Sunday-School 


A Japanese Sunday-school with an Interesting Name 


OULD you find a better name 
anywhere? Does it not tell 
you just what a Sunday-school 
ought to be? ‘This school be- 

longs to a small church in a great city, 
but, as anyone can see at a glance, it 
is not a church in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia or San Francisco. This 
“Widely Loving Sunday-school” meets 
in the centre of the big, rambling city 
of Tokyo, in a simple building which 
contrasts strongly with some of the large 
Buddhist temples, with their great gates, 
wonderful carvings and magnificent 
shrines. In English the name of this 
school would be “Grace Sunday-school,” 
but in the Japanese language there is no 
single word for “grace,” so, when it was 
decided to call this parish “Grace 
Church,” a word had to be made. It was 
done by adding to the Japanese word, 
. “Haku,” which means wide or boundless, 
the Japanese word “ai,” which means 
love. Thus, Grace Church, in English 
becomes Hakuai Kokwai, in Japanese. 
Grace Church, Tokyo, is in a part of 
the city where many well-to-do people 
live. Here and there are small shops 
on narrow, busy streets which run into 
each other in the most confusing ways, 
and stop short when you least expect it. 
A Japanese proverb has grown up that 
“though a man live in Bancho” (the part 
of the. city of Tokyo where Grace 


Church is), “yet he does not know it.” 


That is to say, he cannot find his way 
about. 

Grace Church was begun about fifteen 
years ago, and it has prospered steadily. 
It now has over 100 communicants and 
perhaps about twice as many baptized 
members. This Sunday-school numbers 
about 115 boys and girls, many more 
- than are shown in the picture. It has 
its own Japanese clergyman, as rector 
and assistant, and is entirely self-sup- 
porting. The young men have a chapter 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew; there 


is a branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and a Woman’s Guild, so that Grace 
Church is in many ways very much like 
a parish in the United States. 

Then, too, both the Sunday-school and 
the congregation show their wish to de- 
serve the name “Widely Loving” by 
making their missionary offerings for 
the support of a Japanese missionary 
sent to the Island of Formosa. During 
Lent some of the boys and girls save 
their money for missions, but it is sen* 
not cents they save. A missionary from 
Japan who was in this country not long 
ago told how some of the Japanese boys 
and girls she knew went without their 
luncheon every day throughout Lent in 
order to save money for the missionary 
offering. 

Grace Church and Sunday-school have 
brought large blessings to many of their 
members.- A single illustration will 
show how this is. Two of the members 


~of Grace Church belong to one of the 


old noble families of Japan. God sent 
them a daughter. In Japanese homes 
daughters are not always welcome, be- 
cause for many hundreds of years the 
people have been taught to think of 
women as very much the inferior of 
men. Even to-day, except in the case 
of Christian people, one rarely sees a 
man walking with his wife. He goes 
ahead, and she comes on behind. This 
does not necessarily mean that a Jap- 
anese husband does not love his wife, 
or that a Japanese father does not love 
his daughter. It is simply the way they 
have been led to think of women, chiefly 
as the result of false religious teaching. 
But this father and mother who belong 
to Grace Church gave the little daughter 
a warm welcome, and said that her name 
should be Aya, which means “blessed,” 
for, as they explained, “she is the child 
of a new age, and perhaps when she 
grows up Japan will be Christian, and to 
*A sen is about half a cent. 
(97) 
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be a woman then will mean much more 
than it does to-day.” 

When Aya was five years old a serious 
illness brought weakness to her and sor- 
row to her mother. Let the missionary 
who helped them in those sad days tell 
what happened. 

“There came a message one day: ‘Pray 
for my little one; only God can help me 
now.’ As soon as possible, I went to see 
her. In a cool, pleasant house near the 
seashore, on the clean white mats 
lay little Aya and three or four knelt 
beside her. The mother asked in 
quiet tones: ‘Did you get my message? 
I thought so. It was so strange. She 
suffered so—so that my heart could 
hardly bear it, and the doctor said she 
must die soon, and die in agony. None 
could help me, and I wrote to you and 
the Bishop to pray for my darling, and I 
prayed that she might be spared till you 
heard. 

“And then we prayed again, prayed 
that the Father would do His will, and 
that our hearts might bow to it. I had 
to return to the mountains many miles 
from Tokyo, but before a week passed, 
as I returned to the city, I met a messen- 
ger about to telegraph for me. Next 
morning early I was at her Tokyo home. 
The mother met me and whispered: ‘God 
answered your prayer; she looked at me, 
knew me, and smiled and passed away 
with that smile on her lips. It was not 
so hard to bear when the end was thus. 
Come, see.’ 

“It is ten o’clock, a bright, hot day, 


and we are in the great cemetery where ~ 


sleep so many who never knew here of 


His love. The sharp crack of rifles dt 
target practice in the valley, the distant 
hum of the busy city are the only sounds 
to break the silence as we cross the turf. 
In a shady plot rest the ancestors of her 
house, and here beside their tombs for 
the first time are read the words of Him 
who is the Resurrection and the Life. 
Little children as young as Aya have, as 
a rule, but few to pay their last rites. 
But here are several of Japan’s great 
nobles and officers, who bow their heads, 
perhaps for the first time, at a Christian 
burial. And the cross, once a hated 
symbol here, now lies in pure white 
flowers on Aya’s grave, youngest of alla 
noble family, yet first to die in the Com- 
munion of Christ’s Church. 

“ ‘Tow much Christians do for little 
children,’ is the whispered comment.” 

Shall we not think of some of these 
boys and girls of Grace Church, Tokyo? 
These demure little maidens look as 
if they might be old enough to be 
mothers themselves, and the serious 
little chaps, with the military caps, 
look as if they would like to enter 
the army and fight for their nation 
against Russia. These are boys and 
girls of Christian families. Their life 
at home is happier, their future infinite- 
ly brighter because of this fact. They 
speak to us from the printed page of 
missionary work, and they ask us on be- 
half of the many children in their home- 
land, who have never even heard the 
name of the Christ, who loves chil- 
dren, to show that we, too, are a 


“widely loving” people, by trying to help 
them. 


JAPANESE CHILDREN AT A CHURCH KINDERGARTEN 


Edward, the Story of a Hindu Boy 


BY THE REVEREND fF. F. 


« LL the other boys have work to 
do, and I ean do nothing.” 
And as I saw the sick boy 
lying on his bed, slowly 
dying of an incurable disease, it might 
have seemed as if his words rightly de- 
seribed the uselessness of his life. Of 
what use could this dying Hindu boy 
be? A Christian of scarce a year’s 
standing, unable to read or write, spend- 
ing his time either on his bed in the hos- 
pital, or as a semi-invalid at school. 
Yes, of what use could this boy be? 

But simple lives, rightly lived, do a 
work which is often quite unknown to 
him who lives the life. This young 
Hindu boy, Edward by name, battling 
hard against the irritability which was 
an inseparable part of his disease, and 
devoting himself to the service of others 
as long as he had strength to do any- 
thing at all, and to the last dispensing 
with a lavish hand to others the gifts 
which were meant for himself, was estab- 
lishing in his school a tradition which 
will not soon be forgotten. He was 
showing the grace and beauty of the 
Christian life to the heathen world 
which surrounded him in the hospital 
and at his own mission in Poona City; 
and he was also doing something to 
cheer weary lives in distant parts of the 
world, who read of this boy’s courage and 
endurance, and wrote to tell me how 
much it had helped them. 

No one who had seen Edward, as I 
first saw him, a dull looking Hindu 
boy, lying on his bed in the hospital, 
would have supposed that he would so 
quickly blossom out into the jolliest boy 
that I have ever had the good fortune 
to meet. Nor would anyone who saw 
him a few months afterward in the last 
stages of his illness, struggling not to 
allow himself to be defeated by the trial 
of a sickness which had gradually 
crushed all the brightness out of him, 
have supposed that this was the same 
boy who in brief intervals of compara- 


thirteen. 
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tive health had been the very life and 
soul of all the fun and games at St. 
Nicholas’s Home for Orphan Boys. 

His conversion to Christianity was en- 
tirely due to seeing the Christian life 
lived by the nurses who waited on him, 
and by some of our boys who had been 
patients in the same ward as himself. 
He had had no Christian teaching what- 
ever, but his father and mother, who 
were dead, must have been good living 
people as far as their knowledge went, 
and Edward always spoke of them with 
much affection, especially of his mother. 
And his own life seems to have been 
wonderfully protected from evil. His 
desire to be a Christian seemed so genu- 
ine, and his discharge from the hospital 
coming sooner than was expected mak- 
ing an immediate decision necessary, I 
agreed to let him come to our school, a 
little doubtful as to the reception of so 
big a Hindu boy. He was then about 
But he had only been here 
a few days when I felt such entire con- 
fidence in his fidelity that, partly on ac- 
count of the precariousness of his health, 
he was baptized very soon after his 
arrival. Such a rapid growth in his 
whole nature followed that I knew that 
we had done rightly. The teaching that 
we were able to give him was, of neves- 
sity, much broken by frequent returns 
of illness and long periods spent in the 
hospital. But he seemed to grasp what 
was taught him with great ease, and his 
conception of sacramental grace and the 
power of prayer was so complete that I 
felt that he had been truly taught of 
God. It was wonderful to see this boy, 
who-so lately had prayed to stones, evi- 
dently lifting up his whole heart to the 
Unseen God with eyes tightly closed. 
For a time he was glad to have one of 
us as his chaplain to help him with his 
morning and evening prayers. But as 
soon as he could say them without help, 
he preferred to say them by himself. 

His life of service in good works to 
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A TYPICAL MOTHER AND CHILD OF A 
HINDU VILLAGE 


his fellow patients in the hospital, or to 
his schoolmates at St. Nicholas’s Home, 
was refreshing to see. And it was all 
done with such pleasure and with such 
an entire absence of display. If a new 
boy was feeling strange, or if there was 
any trouble in the school, Edward would 
go to work in his quiet way, and by his 
gentleness and good sense would set 
the matter right. And as to his bene- 
factions, nearly all the many gifts that 
came to him quickly passed on into 
other hands. Much of this I never knew 
till after his death, especially the good 
name that he had left amongst heathen 
people in the neighborhood for his kind- 
ness to the poor, and to beggars. 

When he realized that he was never 
to get better, it was at first rather a dis- 
tress to him. He had found great hap- 
piness in the new life which had opened 
out amongst a multitude of friends who 
loved him dearly, and he was loath to 
leave it. But time and the discipline of 
his sickness brought this right by de- 


Edward, the Story of a Hindu Boy 


vrees, and at last he looked on to the 
prospect of death and the land beyond 
with great longing. Much as we cared 
for him we were, in a sense, glad when 
he died, very peacefully, in the hospital 
where he had spent so many months, and 
we buried him in the little mission ceme- 
tery, with a crowd of his schoolmates 
and others standing round his grave. 

A large stone cross now marks 
the spot where the body of this Hindu 
boy lies, who in the course of the 
short eighteen months of his Christian 
pilgrimage, by just doing what he could, 
had an influence for good which, begin- 
ning here in Poona City, has helped 
people here and there all over the world; 
while all the time he was thinking that, 
though all the other boys were working, 
he was doing nothing. Perhaps he 
knows now what it was that the grace 
of God was enabling him to do all that 
time. 


THESE THREE BOYS OF A MISSION SCHOOL 
SPEAK FOR THE MILLIONS OF HINDU LADS 
WHOSE LIVES WOULD BE BRIGHTENED 
BY THE GOSPEL 
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THE BOYS OF ST. PETER’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY, WUCHANG, WHO HELPED EDWARD 
AND ARE NOW HELPING SOME OF EDWARD’S FRIENDS 


Edward’s Friends in China 


DWARD had some friends whom 
_he had never seen, and who had 
never seen him. They were 
Christian Chinese boys in our 
American Episcopal Boone School in 
Wuchang. They are boys, too, who be- 
lieve in missions, so they organized a 
missionary society, calling it Sen Pito 
Hsing Tao Hin Eo, or St. Peter’s Mis- 
sionary Society. This is how it looks 
when written in Chinese. 
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One of the rules of the society is that 
all its members shall pray for missions 
and then give for missions. A good 
- many people nowadays pray for mis- 
sions, as we all do in using the Lord’s 
Prayer, and then forget or refuse to give 
for missions. The members of St. 


Peter’s Society, and they are only Chi- 
nese boys, are not that kind of Chris- 
tians. At each meeting an offering is 
made for the support of a boy in the 
school in India to which Edward be- 
longed. They give about $12 a year for 
this purpose. Twelve dollars a year 
from twelve boys means one dollar a 
year each. Not many of the readers of 
this number of THE Spirir or Missions 
will believe it, but that is much more 
than most members of our Church in 
this country give for foreign missions, 
or for both domestic and foreign mis- 
sions combined. Can we not do as well 
as Chinese school-boys ? 

We here in the United States owe just 
as much of our present enlightenment, 
happiness and prosperity to Christian 
missions as these few Chinese boys da, 
Why should we not be ready to show 
our appreciation as fully as they do? 
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“THE BOYS ARE EXPECTED TO CARE FOR AND DRIVE THE DOGS ” 


Some Notes on Indian Child-Life in Alaska 


BY EDWARD J. KNAPP 


MONG the Indian people living 

in the Yukon district of 

Alaska, parents usually show 

much affection for their chil- 

dren. This is true also of adopted chil- 
dren. It is no uncommon thing for per- 
sons, especially 
the childless, to 
adopt the children 
of deceased rela- 
tives or of parents 
haying a numer- 
ous family. This 
may not be done 
always from a dis- 
interested motive, 
for the adoption 
of a promising 
child means  as- 
sistance in the 
daily routine of 
household or other 
work, and the fos- 


Indian mothers wrap their babies in 
swaddling-clothes and carry them on 
the back in the folds of a shawl which 
they wear girded about the waist. 
Sometimes the child is carried in a 
birch-bark basket, dish-shaped and part- 
ly covered over. 
The mothers are 
accustomed to give 
much care to the 
clothing of their 
children as they 
grow older. They 
often show an am- 
bition to make 
clothes not only 
comfortable, but 
beautiful— 
according to their 
ideas of beauty. 
The little fur 
parkas, or hooded 
overcoats, they or- 


ter parents look nament with strips 
forward to the of bright colored 
time when the flannel which they 
child, grown to i i i 
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Some Notes on Indian Child-Life in Alaska 


ANDREW IS ONE OF THE JUNIOR MEMBERS 
OF ST. ANDREW’S MISSION 


beads, and sometimes with small silver 
coins. They give much attention to their 
children’s mits, moccasins and fur caps. 
Caps and parka hoods are sometimes 
made of the skin from the head of the 
animal whose fur may be used, the ears 
being left on, but twisted tightly and 
wound so as to close the opening and 
shut out the air, and then ornamented 
with funny little depending tassels of 
beads and snips of fur. This head gear, 
somewhat resembling little horns, gives 
the child a most engaging appearance. - 
On one occasion, in the presence of 
several Indian women, I caught up in 
my arms a small, chubby child thus 
rigged, exclaiming, “Oh! what a nice 
boy! He looks good enough to eat.” 
This innocent remark was greeted with 
a chorus of disapproving exclamations 
from the women, who looked at me with 
some curiosity and at the child with 
some concern. When I learned later 
that cannibalism used to be practised 
by these Indians, I realized that my re- 
mark was one of those things that might 
better have been left unsaid. 
But while it is usual for heathen In- 
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dian parents to love and cherish their 
children, they do not always do so. 
Sometimes there is shameful neglect of 
weaklings on the part of Indian parents. 
This neglect is not, however, I believe, 
accompanied by a criminal intent to 
cause the child’s death. It is neglect, 
pure and simple, and often furnished me 
an opportunity to teach the parents that, 
while they ought to care tenderly for all 
their children, they owed a special duty 
to the weak. 

Indian children, as they grow up, are 
taught by their parents to be helpful 
in many ways. The boys are expected to 
care for and drive the dogs; to cut logs 
in the forest, haul them home and saw 
and split them into stove wood; to trap 
for fur-bearing animals and help at the 
fish-traps and nets; to learn to sail boats 
and paddle birch-bark canoes, and to use 
tools and firearms. The girls are taught 
to cook, to sew, to embroider, to cut and 
dry fish and to tan skins. ~The children, 
even the very young ones, share with 


HANNAH IS A YUKON BELLE 


The photograph is taken inside a tent. Whether the 
prominence of the looking-glass hanging on the tent- 
pole is a proof of the fact that Hannah knows 
she is a belle, the Editor is not informed 
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vations and perils 

r trail. The little 

and weak to walk, are 
| sorts of impedimenta, 
and piping, food for dogs 
ooking utensils, firearms and 
pups and what not, into 
sleds drawn by dog-teams. 
Even in bitter mid-winter weather they 
are taken on long hunting trips, into the 
hill country back from the Yukon. In- 
stances have been known, though they 


Child-Life in Alaska 


in a spirit of self-forgetfulness truly 
heroic, sometimes risk their own lives 
to save the mail carrier from freezing. 

The position of young Indian girls is 
one of peculiar difficulty and danger, 
owing to the shameful behavior of a 
class of vicious white men who are only 
too numerous in the country. The ideas 
of the Indian people on personal mor- 
ality are loose, and it is only those who 
are Christian disciples whose conduct 
shows some appreciation of duty in this 


THE SUMMER CAMP OF AN INDIAN FAMILY ON THE YUKON 


are not common, of young children being 
frozen to death while on these winter 
journeys. 

The fittest survive the vigor of the 
climate and the many hardships of their 
lives and develop into robust boys and 
girls. The United States mail carriers 
(white men), while travelling along the 
Yukon trail in the fall and early winter, 
when the ice on the river is treacherous 
in places, have more than once owed 
their lives to Indian boys of sixteen and 
eighteen, whom they have employed to 
accompany them on their perilous runs. 
These boys, scarcely more than children, 


regard. The demoralizing influence of 
these bad white men cannot be con- 
demned and combated too strongly. 

I recall the case of a young Indian 
woman, scarcely more than a girl in 
years, who, tempted by some white men 
to drink whiskey with them, left her 
infant child, a pitiable little being who 
might call no man father, out in the cold 
in a sled. Having become intoxicated 
the woman neglected the poor baby, who 
froze to death. 

To the Indian children in the Yukon 
country the Church owes a duty which 
it is filling with a measure of success. 
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Some Notes on Indian Child-Life in Alaska 


More missionaries are needed in the 
field, both men and women. They should 
be numerous enough at every station to 
carry on school work systematically. A 
man single-handed or a woman single- 
handed can do something in the way of 
teaching, but not much. The conditions 
of life in Alaska are exceedingly exact- 
ing; the duties of a single-handed mis- 
sionary are multifarious, and the inter- 
ruptions to systematic work are numer- 
ous. Indian children should receive 
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habits of personal cleanliness and mor- 
ality, and above all should be helped 
to understand that Christian faith and 
practice are the basis for good char- 
acter. 

{ 


N English missionary recently sent 
the following letter to the Church 
Missionary Society: “From the C. M.S. 
publications last received, we regret to 
learn there is still a large sum of the 
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their education in Alaska. The experi- 
ment of sending boys to the States to 
be educated in the midst of surround- 
ings so different from those to which 
they have been used, and to which they 
must return, has been tried, but with- 
out signal success. 

So far as “book-knowledge” is con- 
cerned, instruction should be of the sim- 
plest. Im addition the boys should be 
taught manual work, the running of 
saw-mills, carpentery, blacksmithing, 
and engineering. The girls should be 
taught housewifery. Moreover, both 
boys and girls should be instructed in 


deficit to be made up. The question at 
once suggested itself, ‘Cannot we help? 
My banking account showing a balance 
in my favor, I ask the Society’s accept- 
ance of a year’s salary, and have writ- 
ten the manager of the bank requesting 
him to have the sum remitted to you. 
‘My hand is so cold I can hardly hold the 
pen. The thermometer registers 50 de- 
grees below zero. All our needs are sup- 
plied.” But why should a missionary, 
many thoughtful people will ask, even if 
all his needs are supplied, be obliged thus 
largely to support the work to which he 
has already given his life? 


«¢ Hit” 


BY THE VENERABLE WALTER HUGHSON, ARCHDEACON OF ASHEVILLE 


NE of the first visits I made 
when I came into this field, 
the District of Asheville in 
western North Carolina, 

three years ago, was upon the mother of 
a girl who attended one of our mission 
schools. The girl, like some other girls, 
had been behaving badly and I desired 
to have a serious talk with her parents. 
Instead of calling her by her Christian 


me not long ago and said that she had a 
compliment for me. Mrs. H had 
told her that I was “the commonest 
preacher” she had ever known. I was 
not pleased. What preacher would be? 
But the teacher explained that it was 
used in the sense of “Common Prayer” 
and meant for allepeople, without any 
discrimination. 

Afterward, when a great tall moun- 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD MISSION IN THE MOUNTAINS NEAR MORGANTON IN 1898 
The photograph was taken shortly after the work was begun 


name, the mother continually referred 
to her as “hit.” My sense of the humor- 
ous was so affected by this word that I 
soon forgot my message of censure. 
“Hit” was a good girl and “hit” studied 
its lessons and “hit” “loved its teacher.” 
It was my first introduction to the pro- 
noun “hit,” so I looked it up in the dic- 
tionary and there it was “pronoun— 
obsolete.” 

I was not surprised afterward to hear 
other very old English words used by 
my friends in the mountains. Some of 
them are Chaucerian. I very often hear 
the word “beastie” for beasts and 
“thickety” for a great undergrowth. 
The most peculiar use perhaps is the 
word “common.” A teacher came to 
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taineer had been asking me for advice 
and I walked with him to where his 
mules were tied, he put his hand on my 
shoulder and with tears in his eyes said: 
“You are the commonest preacher I ever 
saw,” I was much gratified, because he 
felt that I had a heart for him as well 
as any one else. 

But “Hit” is my subject. Ever since 
I first heard the word used, all the boys 
and girls have been “Hits” for me. 

One “Hit” told me that he walked 
ten miles a day in his journey to and 
from school, and he was the most regu- 
lar boy in that particular school. He 
lived in a one-room cabin with a dozen 
others in the family. All slept in the 
same room. It is their one bedroom, 
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their one dining-room and their one 
parlor. Over the cracks in the side 
made by the unevenness of the logs I 
have seen the picture papers the Church 
Periodical Club sends me, all pasted 
down tight for decoration and for 
warmth. The cooking is done at an 
open fireplace and the big pot, with its 
peas and pork, simmers there all day long. 

“Hit” gets up before the break of day 
and after a very scanty meal trudges 
with his sister across rough fields and 
through dark woods and along muddy 
roads until they come to the wide, and 
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than his father or grandfather knew: 
and he will-go out into the world ready 
to take up his work. And his education 
has been given him by the kind men, 
women and children of the Church. 

“Hit” has been baptized and con- 
firmed, and: has become a communicant. 
The first thing I will hear of him after 
he goes away from his old mountain 
home, is that he is very active in help- 
ing on the Church somewhere else; that 
he is married and has brought the babies 
to be baptized. 

I am wondering now if the good peo- 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD MISSION FIVE YEARS AFTER 
The photograph was taken in the summer of 1903 


often swollen, stream. Then “Hit” takes 
his sister on his back and through the 
stream they go until they reach the other 
side. 

So you see I have learned to love and 
admire a great many of these boys and 
girls whom I think of as “Hit”—strug- 
gling hard to get an education, when 
their fathers and mothers have never 
had a chance to get any, no father or 
mother to help with the hard sums and 
reading and spelling. All by them- 
selves, often by the light of the pine 
torch for a time in the evening, they 
labor alone to prepare the lessons of an- 
other day. 

When my “Hit” of to-day becomes a 
man, he will know a great deal more 


ple will send us enough money this year 
to carry on our schools. It costs $10 a 
year to take “Hit” and educate him in 
one of our primary schools and $50 a 
year to train him in our industrial 
school, where he can learn farming, gar- 
dening, carpentering and all sorts of 
things. If, when you have read about 
this boy or girl of mine, you will sit 
down and write me that you want “Hit” 
to have a chance, and you will take care 
of his or her education for a year I will 
be very happy. 

Please don’t forget “Hit.” 

One thousand boys and girls are being 


-educated religiously and secularly by 


the Church in the District of Asheville. 
Morganton, N. C. 


THE FOOT OF A WOMAN WHO HAS 
BECOME A CHRISTIAN 


A MISSIONARY PHYSICIAN UNBINDING 


Foot-Binding in China 


THE SORROWS OF CHINESE GIRLHOOD—MRS. BIRD BISHOP’S TESTI- 
MONY — WHAT AN AMERICAN CHURCHWOMAN SAW — A CHINESE 
PREACHER'S COMMENT—THE NATURAL FEET SOCIETY—SOME ARGU- 
MENTS FOR THE DEFENCE — WHAT CHRISTIAN MISSIONS ARE DOING 


F all the non-religious customs 
of China, none has a stronger 
hold upon the people than 
that of binding the feet of 

young girls. Its origin and object are 
alike lost in the distant past, but for 
centuries it has been generally practised. 
In many parts of China to-day unbound 
feet are considered as a mark of moral 
degradation. A girl with unbound feet 
has little chance of a husband. Public 
opinion will fully sustain a bridegroom 
in returning his bride to her mother, 
if he discovers after marriage that his 
wife has unbound or “large” feet. He is 
not likely to make this discovery before 
marriage, as young men and women, 
though they may be betrothed as children, 
are not allowed to see each other until 
the day of the wedding. 
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There is no fixed age for beginning to 
bind the feet.. Among the rich the bind- 
ing is begun with girls of four or five; 
among the poorer people, usually from 
seven to nine. In any case, the process 
is intensely painful. “The four smaller 
toes are doubled under the foot, the big 
toe is laid on top and.the deformity is 
then tightly bandaged.” The process is 
repeated every few days, the bandages 
being drawn more tightly each time. 
Three inches is considered a proper 
length for the deformed foot of a full- 
grown woman. 

Mrs. Bird Bishop, who has travelled 
widely in Asia, and as the result of her 
travels has come to be one of the most 


‘ ardent advocates of Christian missions, 


though she began them with entirely 
opposite opinions, speaks of seeing foot- 


Foot-Binding ian China 


binding begun with a girl who was near- 
ly ten, and who had just been betrothed 
to an elderly rich man. The binding of 
her feet followed as a necessary 
dition of the betrothal contract. “She 
suffered agonies. The toes were violent- 
ly bent under the feet and bandaged in 
that position, and from the sounds I 
think that some of the 
ruptured.” 

An American Churchwoman who re- 
cently spent several months in China, 
wrote after her return to this country: 
“Tf you could have crossed on the 
steamer with us last summer to Japan, 
and seen, as we did, such a really lovely 
little Chinese girl, aged six, and heard 
her agonized screams as her amah 


con- 


tendons were 
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(nurse) bound her feet, you could never 
forget it, as I shall not, nor our help- 
less feeling as we asked if at least it 
could not be stopped on the steamer by 
the officers, and were answered: ‘No, 
there is no law against it.’ ” 

A Chinese native preacher has this to 
say about the practice: “While a girl is 
not yet grown her parents force her to 
this. If she will not assent they beat 
her; she cries much and calls upon some 
one to save her; there is none to save, 
there is no help. She must patiently 
submit until the flesh ulcerates, and the 
veins are bent out of their course. Her 
parents are hard-hearted. The ferocious 
tiger will not eat its offspring, the 
poisonous snake does not bite its young. 


“A WOMAN WHO HAS NOT EATEN THIS BITTERNESS IS eee TO BE 
OPINIONATED AND TO WANT HER OWN WAY 
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Man, of such ability, why does he so 
torture his child? He is not at all as mer- 
ciful as the tiger or snake. He corrects 
God’s perfectly made foot, changing it 
to the form of a bow, shaping it like 
unto a triangle, thus saying his ability 
is greater than God’s. This sin is very 
great.” 

Apparently nothing was ever done to 
abate the cruelties of foot-binding until 
the Christian missionaries began a cam- 
paign of education against it. They 
have been joined by other foreigners in 
the Empire, and there is now a flourish- 
ing association known as the Tien T'su 
Hui or “Natural Feet Society.” Some 
of the more progressive Chinese officials 
have co-operated with this society and 
have written protests against the foot- 
binding process. About two years ago 
the Empress Dowager issued an edict 
urging that it be given up. But in spite 
of both foreign and native opposition 
it will be many years before the practice 
disappears. 

Recently the Tien Tsu Hut offered 
prizes for essays by Chinese on foot- 
binding. Over two hundred articles were 
received, most of them condemning the 
practice. Here, however, are two sam- 
ples of the argument for the defence. 
Incidentally they show plainly the cur- 
rent Chinese opinion concerning women: 

1. “Bound feet assist women to do 
their duty, which is to stay at home and 


not to gad about in their neighbors’ 
houses. 
2. “Those who complain of the pain 


involved in binding the feet forget that 
suffering is necessary for the proper de- 
velopment of woman’s character. <A 
woman who has not eaten this bitterness 
is likely to be opinionated and to want 
her own way. She will argue and quar- 
rel with her husband, and the two will 
oppose each other like a pair of strong 
hands, each coming against the other, 
causing smacks and crashes. On the 
contrary, a bound-footed woman will 
receive correction and is submissive and 
obedient to her husband. Confucius 
says that women should be weak and 
men strong. This is the proper order.” 

As Christian teaching spreads foot- 
binding will naturally decrease. For 
with Christian teaching will come a 
more just estimate of the place of wom- 
en in Chinese life and unwillingness to 
inflict unnecessary pain upon the human 
body, and particularly upon the bodies 
of young girls. One rarely finds Chris- 
tian fathers and mothers who bind the 
feet of their daughters. The whole mis- 
sionary influence is against the practice. 
In many mission schools a practical kind 
of opposition to foot-binding, which ap- 
peals to many Chinese parents, is shown 
by charging school fees only for girls 
with bound feet. ‘Those with unbound 
feet are received free. 


What the Church Kindergarten Does for the 
Children of the Kentucky Mountains 


BY L. B. 


O more heart satisfying sight 
can be imagined than the large 
kindergarten room, in the 
Proctor mission house, filled 

with bright-faced, attentive children, en- 
tirely absorbed and happy in the pres- 
ence of their beloved Miss Walby and 
Miss Cook. They come from all di- 
rections, from Beattyville and the coun- 
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try, but the greater number are, of 
course, Proctor children. 

In the past, we mountaineers have had 
very meagre opportunities for education, 
and until within four years a kinder- 
garten had never been heard of in this 
part of the country. In this kinder- 
garten and industrial teaching, with 
even such slowly improving educational 
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facilities as we have, lies the solution 
of the problem which is vexing the souls 
of all right-minded mountaineers and 
their friends of the outside world. 

Among us we number many people of 
true and upright lives, as good citizens 
as can be found anywhere—some with 
good education and much refinement, 
others quite unlearned, but all striving 
together for the common good. Their 
children naturally inherit their good 
qualities, just as the children of the in- 
different class and the really evil inherit 
theirs. The majority of the children, 
however, are singularly free from bad 
qualities which could long hold their 
own against continuous kindergarten 
teaching with industrial training added 
at the proper age. These, combined with 
religious teaching, are steadily accom- 
plishing really remarkable results. 

Lack of restraint, from the cradle to 
the grave, is the bane of the moun- 
taineer, not evil tendencies, and from the 
homes of those untaught and unre- 
strained come crowds of children, strong- 
bodied, just-minded and _ kindly-tem- 
pered in the main. The day-schools, 
Sunday-schools and such religious min- 
istrations as they may listen to have a 
great effect upon their lives. Of this 
there can be no doubt, but it is not with- 
in the sphere of any of these to do for 
the children what the kindergarten does 
in laying the foundation for and begin- 
ning development of the character of 
future men and women, fathers and 
mothers, citizens and—citizenesses. Not 
one of them takes, as a specific part of 
its task, such training of the small 
minds as will enable them to appro- 
priate the blessings of the universe, of 
earth, air, and sky, and so to combine 
them with the inevitablé toil and vexa- 
tions of daily life that their minds need 
never grow sordid and their hearts hard- 
ened. All this is the work of the mis- 


sionary kindergarten for small minds, 
and it fulfils its mission. 

Results cannot always be tabulated, 
so we may never know all the good the 
kindergarten does for the mountain chil- 
dren and their future, but what we see 
is sufficient to satisfy those most clam- 
orous for proof, of the truth of the as- 
sertion that the kindergarten is the 
most precious thing, next to Church 
teaching, that we mountaineers can 
have given us, and is the thing most 
needed. 

The only unsatisfactory feature of the 
work is the fact that because our funds 
are limited we can only keep the kinder- 
garten open for a few weeks each year; 
but all the rest of the year the children 
of the Proctor kindergarten sing the 
songs, play the games, and re-tell- the 
stories they have learned, and they and 
their mothers plan throughout the year 
for what is to be done at the next kinder- 
garten period. ‘Their appreciative re- 
marksarenumberless. This one says: “My 
ma’s getting me ready for kindergarten; 
I’m agoin’ every single day!” Another 
cries: “Yes, and I’m not goin’ to miss, 
either. I just love that sweet. kinder- 
garten.” Still another says: “Oh, I hope 
I wont be too big for the kindergarten 
this year.” There is no doubt that its 
teaching is keenly appreciated by young 
and old and that its leaven is working in 
their homes. The pity of it is we cannot 
give them more when $50 keeps the 
kindergarten open for a month. 

Truly the kindergarten is a wonderful 
means to the end for which the Church 
is working in these mountains. Its soft- 
ening, refining, sweetening influence is 
distinctly felt wherever it has reached. 
It is an entire, heart-warming success 
from the first day until the last, and in it 
is no room for doubt or perplexity. It 
is the children’s most precious gift, and 
it brings them nothing but good. 
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BY SISTER 


HE Editor asks me to tell the 
readers of the Children’s Num- 
ber what influence for the bet- 
ter the Church has upon the 

lives of the little men and women on 
the Oneida Reservation. 

First of all, the Church has.a firm hold 
upon these children from (almost) the 
moment of their birth. They are not 
many days old when 
the parents may be 
seen standing before 
the gray stone font, 
presenting: 
the brown babies in 
such goodly array 
of white dress and 
gay sash as may be 
procured. The ne- 
cessity for infant 
baptism was might- 
ily impressed on the 


Oneidas by their 
saint and_ hero, 
“Father” Good- 


enough, whose 
teachings are treas- 
ured and quoted to 
this day. Eight 
years ago, when a 
girl sixteen years 
old was found un- 
baptized, the fact 
could hardly be 
credited by the peo- 


ple. Certainly no similar instance can 
be shown. 

Picture No. I. is of a _ small 
maiden, Carlotta Jane Hill, whose 


grandfather rang the door-bell at the 
Sisters’ House in a frenzy, when Miss 
Hill was about one week old. “Well,” 
he said, scratching off his cap, “it’s 
goin’—be poptize; we want—nice name; 
where’s Kitty?” The sister, Katharine 
(!), descended and long was the con- 
sideration of names, but all the while 
it was plain enough the grandfather 
liked Jane, and meant to have that 


I. “A SMALL MAIDEN, CARLOTTA JANE HILL” 


KATHARINE 


name. Equally plain was the fact the 
sister liked Charlotte, and meant to 
have it, for the paternal grandfather 
was named Charles and had been a good 
man of lovable character, and it seemed 
desirable to remember him. So, learn- 
ing there were several Charlottes in the 
tribe and that the very sound of Jane 
meant—all that could be wished, the 
sister lived up to her 
abbreviated name 


and blandly  sug- 
gested, “Why not 
eall her Carlotta 


Jane ?”’ securing 
both names by this 
stroke of diplomacy. 
Here was a fine 
ring of royalty 
that sounded 
pleasant to the 
grandfather, an d 
he sat quite a while, 
softly booming to 
himself over and 
over, “Jane—Jane 
—Carlotta Jane,” 
and accordingly the 
baby was baptized 
Carlotta Jane, but 
was so heavy and 
solid, one of her 
sponsors was glad 
to turn her over: to 
the other. 

Picture No. II. introduces us to a 
group of four Oneida sisters, children 
of the Church, and becoming through 
Her Life what God meant them to be, 
true, faithful, helpful, loving and lov- 
able little women. The eldest, on the 
back seat of the wagon, is so reliable and 
conscientious in every duty, such a model 
little housekeeper, loving and practising 
all domestic work with what Pat calls so 
“knowledgeable” a brain, that it would 
not be at all safe to tell you her name, 
for in the absence of good housekeepers, 
you would all make her such splendid 
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II. FOUR ONEIDA SISTERS 


offers, a wail would be heard going up 
from the reservation ! 

On the front seat is Julia; her eyes 
partly closed from the strong light; one 
recalls her exact pronunciation of Eng- 
lish, the entire dependence to be placed 
on her answers in class, and the govern- 
ing of an impetuous temper as the years 
brought more and more bodily weakness, 
until she was ready 
for the quiet lessons 
of Paradise. 

Next to Julia and 
glancing over her 
shoulder, sits Cyn- 
thia. “Sky-Bearer” is 
her Indian name, and 
the days are few 
when anything dis- 
turbs her serene, 
sweet nature. Here 
is a child who loves 
her books, and her 
teachers in the Nor- 
mal School were 
quick to recognize a 
little sister of their 
own great company. 
The geunine scholar 
is rare, the genuine 
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Ill. JULIA AND ELSIE 


teacher rarer; but teachers and scholars 
alike loved to hear Cynthia’s reasons 
when any “Why” was propounded, and 
they delighted, too, in watching her run- 
ning and vaulting in the gymnasium, so 
perfectly easy and fearless was the child 
in every motion. 

Look at these two half-sisters, Julia 
and Elsie, in Picture No. III. Julia, 
quite unconsciously, 
has put on her In- 
dian expression, and 
you would never 
know her if she were 
to smile suddenly. 
She has much sym- 
pathy for anyone who 
is sick. One season, 
when old Susan 
Skenandore (grand- 
mother of more than 
eighty descendants) 
was suffering from 
a bad burn, Julia 
went to see her and 
carried something to 
tempt the old soul’s 
appetite. When she 
came back, tears were 
in her eyes as she told 
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what the poor grandmother had endured, 
and hesitating a moment, said, “I want 
to buy Susan some medicine—she’s used 
hers ’most up.” “What kind of medi- 
cine?” was asked. “It’s in a little round, 
red box and says ‘Slave’ on the cover, 
and I’ve got twenty-five cents to buy it.” 
Soa the soothing salve was bought and 
gladdened both the old heart and the 
young one. 

Elsie, standing by her sister, looks 
more sad than non- 
committal, and 
sad enough her life 
was when she was 
nine years old, 
being then house- 
keeper for her sick 
mother. Afterward, 
when three good 
meals a day were a 
certainty, and also 
prett y, suitable 
clothing, there was 
much speculation 
as to whether Elsie 
would ever be and 
act like the little 
girl one longed to 
see her. But one 
morning, when 
told she might go 
to Green Bay to 
see Julia, Elsie 
showed un- 
usual animation, 
and even ran to 
the stairs, then 
came _ hurrying 
back to ask, “Can 
I wear my new rippin?” There spoke 
the real child! Of course she could wear 
her new ribbon, and from that day more 
of childhood’s bright inheritance came 
back. 

Next, in No. IV., stand three boys, 
erucifer and acolytes, Amos, Harvey and 
Benjamin. Here at Oneida, the Church 
honors her young brown sons, whose 
native dignity and courtesy are good to 
see in the chancel, where many a white 
boy behaves so disgracefully. The Bish- 
op says, “Faith and reverence are the 
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eifts of Indian nations,” and truly their 
solemnity in the Kingdom of God is 
both refreshing and beautiful. ‘The 
erucifer was a gentle boy, loving and 


beloved, and has gone to his home in 
Paradise. The boy on the right, Ben- 
jamin Skenandore, has lost his black 
curls and become sufficiently athletic to 
see how long he could hang on by his 
fat hands to the outside edge of a win- 
dow-sill, on the top floor of the school 


building! Luck- 
ily he was dis- 
covered before fall- 
ing, and inglori- 
ously dragged 
within. 

F or  steady- 


going. placidity 
and general satis- 
faction with his 
§ Uer reoo nds 
ings, Harvey, on 
the left, takes the 
palm. He has 
many brothers and 
sisters, some of 
whom were ex- 
pected home one 
summer from 
Hampton and Car- 
lisle, and naturally 
he heard much 
about these’ un- 
known relatives. 
So at supper, Mas- 
ter Harvey lifted 
up his voice and 
asked, in his child- 
ish treble, “When 
are our children coming home?” with 
the air of a grandfather. 

In Picture No. V. some girls and boys 
are gathered on the veranda of the mis- 
sion school, intent on the photographer 
and his mysterious ways, for the Oneida 
child, of few years or many, thinks much 
of “being taken,” and would pose with 
enjoyment as long as. desired. They 
look tumbled and shaggy, like a lot of 
Shetland ponies, and were doubtless run- 
ning races with one another and the 
wind, when, “Have your picture taken” 
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suddenly clothed them with dignity and 
turned them into statuettes. 

These boys and girls are very much 
like other boys and girls in many ways, 
and particularly in their affection for 
the old saint whose visits are made at 
Christmas time. A year ago some of 
them wrote a few plain suggestions to 
their old friend. Doubtless he was 
mightily tickled when he read—“Four 
Santa Cluas,” and not a bit mad to be 
called “My Dear Sand Close!” And 


enough. Fancy another small boy tell- 
ine his sister he only wanted a pair of 
suspenders! lis grandfather might 
have considered the matter from ex- 
actly such a standpoint, but while due 
attention was paid to the little brown 
back, the little red palate was not for- 
gotten, nor something to amuse the 
quaint, childish brain. 

See No. VI., what they become after 
Uncle Sam takes them in hand. Here 
are traces of refinement and the begin- 


V. “THESE BOYS AND GIRLS ARE VERY MUCH LIKE OTHER BOYS AND GIRLS IN MANY WAYS” 


here are some of the wants of the littlé 
red folk of Oneida. 


“My Dear Santa Oluse: 

“Please give me a little Pasket 
and stove and slate and pencle, 
book and doll and handkerchief and 
Thimple.”’ 


Another little man writes: 
“My Dear Santa Claus: 

“T want a little gun and a rubber 
ball and a Knife and a pair of mit- 


tens and a Street-Car and some 
oranges.” 


Certainly their wants were moderate 


ning of gentle manners, and could a pho- 
tograph of their matron be slipped in 
here, you would at once see how these 
things are possible. But instead you 
must look at the girls’ bead-work (No. 
VII.) and their mothers’ lace work (No. 
VIII.) and try to realize what powerful 
factors these industries are for cleanli- 
ness and the good things that follow in 
natural sequence. Comment has been 
made by the Government teachers upon 
the change for the better, noticed in the 
girls, after acquiring certain skill in 
the lace work, while the work in beads, 
besides helping the family pocketbook— 
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VI. ONEIDA GIRLS MAKINGZBEAD-WORK IN THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 


never plethoric—has given a_ needed 
light employment to certain sick young 
persons, unable to do other work in their 
homes. 

The picture of a basket-corner (No. 


Wale 


IX.) shows what has been accomplished 
and what it is hoped may be accom- 
plished later, when willing hands learn 
to weave willows instead of splints. 
Keen-eyed basket lovers will soon detect 
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VIII. “THE MOTHERS’ LACE-WORK” 
the difference and appreciate the good 
points of both weaves. 

And now you see a few of the ways 
in which the Church touches the young 
folk here: there is her strong grasp in 
baptism; the sense of Home shown by 


the children as they come Sunday by | 


Sunday to stay a while in their Father’s 
House. “They feel they have come 
Home,” the interpreter once said, re- 
ferring to their evident enjoyment of the 
place; the development of many phases 
of Christian character—sympathy, joy, 
reverence, domestic happiness, faithful 
daily work, glad willingness to learn 
new ways of living and working; and one 
instance just occurs of the power of the 
Church in that very difficult matter to 
regulate, even among good, white Chris- 
tians—the moderation of sorrow, when 
death enters the home. After Easter 
a young boy died, away from the reser- 
vation, and when the body was brought 
back for burial, one of the boy’s sisters 
said: “We told —— not to ery and 
make a noise, as they used to do here 
when a person died, because that would 
distress my father and hurt his heart; 
and anyway, we do not think it right 
for Christian people to ery so much, 
for we know Robert is better off, and 
we are going to see him again.” 


A Word of Explanation 
’ The Oncida Indian Reservation is in 
northeastern Wisconsin, about ten miles 
west of the city of Green Bay. The 
Oneidas originally came from Central 
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New York, where they were a tribe of 
the once powerful Six Nations. Mis- 
sionary work among them was begun 
as long ago as 1702 by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. It suf- 
fered many vicissitudes through colonial 
wars and political changes. Several 
years of neglect of Indian missions fol- 
lowed. When Bishop Hobart was con- 
secrated, in 1811, the first Bishop of 
Western New York, he immediately be- 
gan to revive the Indian work. 

In 1822 the Oneida tribe moved to 
Wisconsin, where the Government had 
set apart a reservation containing about 
2.000 square miles. Here they have been 
ministered to by the Rev. Eleazar Wil- 
liams, the Rev. Richard Cadle, the Rev. 
F. R. Haff and the Rev. E. A. Good- 
enough, the Rev. S. S. Burleson and the 
present missionary, the Rev. F. W. Mer- 
rill. 

Their church, which is dedicated to 
the “Holy Apostles,” is a memorial of 
Bishop Hobart, and was built largely 
by means of the savings of the Indians 
themselves through a long period of 
years, and by their own labor. At one 
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time eighty men of the congregation 
pledged every Monday for work upon the 
church. 

The mission now includes, besides the 
church, a school, hospital and creamery. 
Through the last Mr. Merrill is helping 
many of the Indians to support them- 
selves, and is asking for gifts of what 
he calls “missionary cows.” The women 
and young girls are taught lace and 
bead-work by the two sisters of the Order 
of the Holy Nativity, who work with 
Mr. Merrill. 
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The Oneida tribe now numbers about 
2.000 souls. Of these 368 are enrolled 
as communicants of Hobart Church. 
Many others are baptized members. The 
Romanists and Methodists have mission 
work on the reservation, but our mission 
is the largest and best equipped, and the 
Church’s liturgy seems to meet the relig- 
ious aspirations of these Indian people 
more fully than the form of worship 
followed by any other body of Chris- 
tians. 


STARTING OUT TO 
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ICTURE No I shows some of the 

girls of St. George’s Hall, at 

Cape Mount, starting off to 

visit the sick and needy in a 

nearby village. I went almost daily on 
these errands and the girls were always 
eager to go. One day I took twelve to 
make a sick call, but decided after that 
not to take so many, as most of the 
houses are very small, and I did not know 
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what to do with all of them, whilst I 
was dressing the patient’s eye. Jennie 
Walla, the foremost girl, has a scrap- 
basket on her head; this was the only re- 
ceptacle I had in which to put my drugs, 
surgical supplies, or food for the sick, 
but I never lacked for willing hands to 
earry it, although the willing hands in- 
variably transferred it to the head. 
These West African children balance 
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all loads so nicely that they will walk 
miles without putting a hand up to 
steady the load. All loads except babies 
(which are carried across the lower part 
of the back) are carried on the head, and 
I have seen some curious sights. One 
day I saw one of the girls going to church 
with Prayer Book and Hymnal balanced 
on her head. Another day I saw a girl 
going along knitting, with the spool of 
thread on her head, and I have seen a 
native walking in the blazing mid-day 
sun with an umbrella closed and balanced 
nicely across his head. Once in visit- 
ing a native village I gave a native wom- 
an a cracker or pilot-biscuit; she held it 
in her hand during my stay, although she 
broke off a little and ate it, and when I 
was leaving she escorted me to the canoe, 
about a quarter of a mile away, with the 
cracker unconsciously reposing on the 
top of her head. It seems second nature for 
them to put everything upon their heads. 

Second from the right of the picture 
is Rosa Grey, a girl about fifteen years 
old, who has been at the mission for the 
last four or five years. Early last year 
Rosa was very restless and made three 
attempts to run back to the wild native 
hfe, untrammeled by the restraint of 
school and civilization, but in each in- 
stance she was stopped in time. Later 
she seemed to be more contented, and 
when the subject of confirmation was 
broached she seemed anxious to be con- 
firmed, and after that rite was admin- 
istered, in November, 1902, the sweetness 
of her character was more and more 
developed. During January, a year ago, 
her relatives came four different times 
to persuade Rosa to go back to the “bush” 
life, or native ways, but she cried and 
begged not to be sent back, or her peo- 
ple allowed to take her back, because, as 
she said, she had been confirmed and 
was now a Christian, and was sure that 
God would not like her to go back to the 
native way of living. When I left Cape 
Mount I knew that if I did not take Rosa 
with me, her people would get her, so I 
brought her on the steamer as far as 
Sierra Leone and found a home for her 
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NATIVE GIRLS VISITING CAPE MOUNT 


in a Christian family where she is a 
maid-of-all-work. I do hope that some 
one may take an interest in Rosa and 
enable us to send her to school and fit her 
for teaching her own tribe. Surely a 
girl of her age, with her strength of 
character, will be able to do some good 
for the race if she is placed or kept under 


_the proper influences until she is older. 


No. IT is a picture of some native girls 
and a young man who have come to the 
mission to sell fruit and fish. Compare 
the girls with the picture of Rosa Grey, 
both about the same age, and remember 
if Rosa had not been brought under 
Christian influence she would look and 
dress like these girls. This is unhappily 
true of a girl given to Mrs. Brierley when 
she was a baby, years ago, and brought up 
by her. After Mrs. Brierley’s death she 
was not so happy at the station. She ran 
away, and has gone back to the native 
life, discarding her civilized dress for the 
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MRS. BRIERLEY’S GRAVE AT 


CAPE MOUNT 


Mrs. Brierley joined the Mission in 
October, /88/,. For more than seven- 
teen years before that she had been a 
worker of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety in Sierra Leone. She died in 
July, 7895. 


“country-cloth” twisted around her body, 
and putting the Mohammedan fetich on 
her arms. 

The next picture shows our little 
“God’s Acre” on the hillside. Mrs. 
Brierley’s grave is within the railing. 
Just outside is the grave of a Moham- 
medan woman. Her son used to work 
for the mission, and the mother frequent- 
ly came to see him, and would often go 
to the services in the church. Mr. Mat- 
thews had hopes of her being baptized, 
but she died before he felt that she fully 
understood all that it meant. I was 
much impressed by the way the natives 
behaved at her burial, for when a native 
dies, particularly an old one, there is 
_ usually a noisy time, with much beating 
of drums and playing on the native in- 
struments, with wild chanting. The son 
came to Mr. Matthews and told him that 
the town authorities would not let him 
bury his mother outside of their door- 
step, which is the usual place for burying 
the honored dead, and he said that the 
only other place he could get was in a 
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swamp. So Mr. Matthews told him that 
he-could bring her body to our ceme- 
tery for burial. I went to where the 
body was laying in state, and found it 
surrounded by many natives who were 
wailing and beating their native instru- 
ments; in the mouth of the dead woman 
was an English silver shilling. As she 
was a Mohammedan this was supposed 
to pay for her ferriage across the “dark 
river.” I felt as though I wanted to 
pray when I saw all these women to- 
gether, so, unconsciously almost, dropped 
on my knees, and to my surprise the 
music ceased and all dropped on their 
knees and bowed their heads to the 
ground. The next day, very quietly, in 
fact so quietly that we never heard them 
until they were at the gate of the grave- 
yard, they brought her body, leaving be- 
hind all heathenish customs. Mr. Mat- 
thews read part of the service over her, 
and her people went away without in 
any way disturbing the peaceful quiet 
of our little cemetery with their usual 


noisy demonstrations. 


A Missionary Conference beyond the Mississippi 


BY THE REVEREND ARTHUR S. LLOYD, D.D. 


HE whole Church might well 
take note of the first conference 
of the Sixth Missionary Dis- 
trict held at Kansas City, Jan- 

uary 14th to 17th. Following the ex- 
ample set by the Church on the Pacific 
coast, which held its first missionary con- 
ference last April in San Francisco, the 
bishops of the Sixth District with cleri- 
eal and lay delegates met together at 
considerable cost to themselves (for dis- 
tances there are great), and for three 
days gave themselves up to the discussion 
of topics that concerned their relation to 
the work of the General Church, ignor- 
ing for the time being in a very remark- 
able way the questions that concerned 
their own interests and the work whose 
burden rests on themselves. 

rom first to last the aim seemed to 
be, by conference and discussion, to find 
out the best way to meet the obligations 
which these dioceses and districts share 
as members of the Body, which is one. 
All seemed to have grown beyond the 
fallacy that for so long dimmed the 
Church’s vision that the dioceses are not 
responsible for the general work. No- 
body talked about “helping the Board,” 
as though they were giving an alms to 
a beggar, whose only claim is his poverty 
and insistence, and everybody talked 
about finding a way to pay the due share 
of the bill, which the Sixth District, 
along with the rest of the Church, has in- 
structed its agent, the Board of Man- 
agers, to incur. 

It was most refreshing to one who had 
so often heard men talk as if the Church 
had no responsibility for obligations 
that are neither diocesan nor parochial, 
to hear these men who are fighting hard 
and in real privation (though this would 
not be if all people in other sections of 
the country would play fair), to push 
the line into places where the Church is 
not known, confess that the firing line 
must be first of all supported by tho 
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who fight for victory and not for personal 
safety. Among men having so clear 
vision it is not to be wondered at that 
their several sessions were most interest- 
ing and the speeches of a high order. 
Only once or twice did this listener hear 
anyone speak as though he had not 
grasped his theme in its greatness. In- 
deed it were hypercritical to fault the 
one or two notes of parochialism that 
entered into discussions, which for three 
days dwelt lovingly and with enthusiasm 
on the mission intrusted to the Church 
of bringing life and liberty to the peo- 
ples. 

Some of the sessions were notable. 
That on Thursday afternoon, when the 
bishops told of all that God had wrought 
by them, and that on Friday afternoon, 
when specialists told of the work among 
the peoples that have come from all parts 
of the earth to dwell among us, would 
have large power to raise the Church 
from its lethargy if they could be re- 
peated in all the dioceses. It is to be 
questioned whether at any of the public 
assemblies of this Church the power of 
the truth as a civilizer and as a bringer 
together into one of the nations has at 
any time been so strikingly illustrated. 

The discussions in their simplicity and 
directness suggested that those assembled 
had come together for the consideration 
of a business too high to be trifled with 
and too sacred to be marred by the ob- 
trusion of a man’s littleness. There was 
nothing in the manner of the speakers 
suggesting that they wanted to make 
great speeches, but the speeches were 
great in that they impressed one with 
the feeling that men were consumed with 
zeal to remove all obstacles from the 
truth’s progress. That the people an- 
swered to it was shown in the constant- 
ly increasing size of the congregations 
that assembled to have part in the wor- 
ship and to hear the discussions, 

There can be but one result of such 
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a conference. Throughout that district 
the Church’s work must grow stronger 
and its fruits be largely increased as all 
the Church there must receive the benefit 
of the added strength and efficiency re- 
sulting from the light and inspiration 
that came to those assembled; while the 
Church in Kansas City will no doubt 
long congratulate itself that it extended 
such open-handed hospitality to those 
who came to find out and to make plain 
the matters pertaining to the King’s 
business. 

If such conferences could be had 
throughout the Church, especially in the 
East, there can be no doubt that an end 
would be put to the damage done and 
the loss accruing from the distinction 
men draw between keeping the churches 
they serve out of debt and the mission 
these churches were built to support. 
Tke mere fact that men had left their 
daily task and had met and prayed to- 
gether and talked about the Church’s 
mission were enough for that; but ex- 
perience alone can show the added power 
that comes to a man, when by such com- 
muning he has been enabled to eschew 
the poor means men rely on for doing 
God’s work, in contemplating the mighty 
works made possible by the power of the 
Spirit of God. That conference demon- 
strated that such an uplift may be had 
anywhere, even without the help of im- 
ported speakers. No address was made 
except by the men whom God had 
brought there to do His work; and one 
heard addresses made by men not known 
perhaps beyond the limits of the missions 
they serve, worthy of the great assem- 
blies of the Church. It reminded one 
of the Master’s own teaching—that self- 
forgetting devotion is the sure inspira- 
tion of the worker. 

It was good to observe that bishops 
and priests as well as laymen who were 
chosen delegates to this conference had 
time to attend all and every one of the 
sessions, even the public services held 
after dinner, while there was not found 
one who felt constrained to ask, “What 
is the use?” All seemed possessed of the 
spirit of the Church of the first days, 
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when the people were simple enough to 
believe it to be a good thing to come to- 
gether for no more important matter 
than to learn how to prosper their Mas- 
ter’s business. 

The next conference will be held in 
Omaha. Meantime one might pray that 
the other districts may be moved to fol- 
low an example so full of promise for the 
future of the Church in America. 

It was thought best to allow the ques- 
tion of making it possible for the Dis- 
trict Seeretary to give his whole time to 
the work to wait for a future meeting, 
though there seemed to be a general feel- 
ing here as on the Pacific slope that this 
business must suffer until a fit man is 
made able to devote his whole time and 
thought to it. 


Three Christmas Trees 


BY MARY E. METZLER 


HRISTMAS time is fast ap- 
proaching, and the Christian 
children here are getting 
ready to sing their Christmas 

carols, just like the little folks at home. 
They sing the same ones, “Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing” and the others, but 
they sound very differently! They are 
going to have a tree, too, and every- 
thing is bright and gay with decorations 
and holiday preparations, for the Jap- 
anese make much of the New Year. 
Just a few moments ago, a Japanese 
called, who wanted to know if I wished 
to have a pine tree, a bamboo tree and 
a plum tree placed outside in front of 
the house; and, as far as I could make 
out, I understand that this is a Japanese 
custom, and that one wishes to his neigh- 
bors, in the pine tree (never dying) a 
long life; in the bamboo (straight and 
unbending) a heart of straightforward- 
ness and purity; in the plum tree (whose 
fruit is of unchanging flavor) a life of 
changeless prosperity. Are not these 
good wishes for Christmas time, when 
the angels came singing their message of 
peace and good-will toward men ? 
Nara, Japan. 


THE BOY WHO WILL BECOME THE FUTURE MERCHANT OF CUBA 


What the American Church Might Do for the 
Boys and Girls of Cuba 


BY A. M. R. 


IRST of all it might lay aside its 
own ideas of what modern civ- 
ilization and the utilitarian as- 
pect of to-day demand, and it 

might learn something of what those 
boys and girls think and feel, what they 
want and what they will understand. 
It all lies in the point of view. “You 
can take a horse to water, but you can’t 
make him drink,” is a homely proverb, 
but one that exactly fits our case. The 
Church may make a miniature repro- 
duction of herself in Cuba; and _ the 
Churchmen and women who know what 
the Church can and does do at home, 
will say, “That is very good for a far- 
away mission like Cuba, and I wonder 
the Cubans don’t appreciate it more!” 
It is like showing a photograph of scen- 
ery we know to those who have never 
seen it. To us the picture seems instinct 
with the beauty of color and movement. 
To them it is a photograph in black and 
white—no more. 

What we must do is to show Cubans 
the living picture of men and women— 
aye, and little children—living and mov- 
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ing and working in the light of a faith 
that never wavers, and doing braver 
work with happier faces because of that 
faith. 

The Cubans have a traditional belief 
in the “Church”—meaning the Church 
ef Rome—but it seems to leave them 
free to stretch out toward new beliefs 
with curiosity, if not with any real de- 
sire to understand or adopt them. But 
if success is looked for in the work, the 
impression made on the Cuban girl of 
good family at her first sight of our 
chapel in its every-day dress will not in- 
sure it. She said “it looked like a bare 
room with a wooden box at one end!” 

The Methodists, the Presbyterians, the 
Baptists, all have flourishing schools; 
and the children of Romanists go to 
them because they want to learn Eng- 
lish, or because the parents believe the 
education there to be found is better 
than in Cuban schools. We ought to put 
more money into our schools, and should 
have done so from the first. Besides the 
schools in Jesus del Monte, Bolondron, 
and Matanzas, we have in Havana “The 


THE GIRLS OF THE CHURCH ORPHANAGE ABOUT TO START FOR THE SUNDAY SERVICE 


Episcopal Church School for Girls,” 
opened a few months ago in connection 
with the chapel at Monte. All are pay 
schools, and the latter ranks with the 
best in the city. With the fourteen chil- 
dren of the Church Orphanage as a 
nucleus, though late in opening, we have 
received four day pupils from outside. 
The school is doing good work; for not 
only are the eighteen children being 
taught together in five class grades, but 
the one teacher, Miss Reed, is train- 
ing the older children of the House to 
teach the younger ones in Spanish and 
English. The “normal class,” as it is 
called, numbers ten little girls who meet 
once a week and discuss “methods of 
teaching,” and who keep a diary of their 
daily experience in teaching the younger 
ones reading, writing, and arithmetic! 
If Miss Reed could afford for her 
house and school work a competent 
American assistant, who would keep the 
daily routine running, while she visited 
mothers, talked to fathers, and wrote 
articles like this in reply to letters, the 
funds might be forthcoming for broad- 
ening the work of church and school, and 
the pupils might be doubled in number 
by the beginning of the next school year. 


The patience and motherliness of our 
own orphan children in caring for the 
younger members of the family, and in 
their teaching, and the readiness with 
which each child in the school caught 
the true Christmas spirit and did her 
best to make some gift with her own 
hands for kinsfolk or friends, was at 
once a revelation and an inspiration. 
And the mutual pleasure, the sharing of 
joy at each other’s gifts and absence of 
the spirit of envy in both the Havana 
and Jesus del Monte celebrations would 
do eredit to the best of our Sunday- 
schools at home. 

Americans are fast overrunning Cube 
and Havana is already Americanized to 
a degree that is surprising to one who 
sees it to-day after a lapse of two or 
three years. If we bring in business 
and pleasure, but leave the Church and 
Sunday-school in a barn-like room up- 
stairs over a hardware store, it is in 
danger of being tucked away into the 
background of everybody’s thoughts. 
What Cuban children need to have the 
Church do for them is to give them a 
place—right in the heart of the busy 
city—full of light and air, pretty and 
attractive, with kind-hearted people in it 
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who are not too busy to talk to them and 
most of all fo hear them talk! They love 
to talk, one and all—not only the children 
but the grown folks, too! And the 
shrugs of the shoulder and gesticula- 
tions are identical in both. They are 
brim full of their little trials, their 
hopes and fears, their jokes and merri- 
ment, their desires and questionings. 
If you have time to listen to them, they 
will pour out their hearts to you; and in 
answer to their questions, you can sow 
the seed that will bear its fruit in due 
season. And only he who knows the 
emptiness of their little lives, the pre- 
mature wisdom in things that are better 
unlearned, can know how blessed such 
fruit must be in the eyes of Him who 
blessed the children of Judea. 

The Cuban children love to sing, and 
it seems a pity there were not more good 
music they could reach. At Jesus del 
Monte, little Rachel, the ten-year-old 
daughter of our Cuban deacon, is prac- 
tically the leader of the choir; and the 
earnestness and enthusiasm displayed 
in the praises of the Lord is compensa- 
tion for the lack of skill and musical 
education ! 

They are quick as a rule, and not 
wanting in finesse! When all minds 
were bent on “Santa Claus,” one child 
asked the teacher whether her sixteen- 


year-old friend would get a doll. “Why, 
no,” responded the teacher, “Juana is 
too old to receive such a present.” And 
the reply came quick, “O but Juana 
wants a doll,” and the expression in 
Juana’s face when she got the doll was 
not one of disappointment! 

But there are bitterer needs than the 
need for music and sympathy. A widow 
near us has five children under nine 
years old, the youngest eight months. 
They play in the street while the mother 
sews in her pitiful cabin of one room, or 
goes out for a day’s work in some kind 
family who will risk the infection she 
may carry with her. Just now three of 
her five children have searlatina, and the 
children of the orphanage have raised 
among themselves a little sum to send 
her—their own money earned by making 
the drawn work for which the Cubans 
are famous. From the same source they 
have earned enough to make a joint de- 
posit ja the “Savings Bank,” and so the 
spendthrift habit which is a Cuban vice 
is going to be overcome. 

When “the plant” which the American 
Church ought to give to Cuba has been 
given, the feeble beginning of to-day, 
which withal is so full of promise, will 
go out to bless more and more of the 
girls and boys of this fair isle. May the 
day of its coming be hastened! 


TYPICAL HAVANA TENEMENTS IN WHICH MOST OF THE CUBAN BOYS AND GIRLS - 
OF THE CITY GROW UP 


The Meeting of the Board of Managers 
January 12th, 1904 


HE Board of Managers met at 
the Church Missions House on 
Tuesday, January 12th. There 
were present of the elected 

members: The Bishops of Albany (Vice- 
President) in the chair, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Pittsburgh, Nebraska, Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Long Island and Massachusetts; 
the Rey. Drs. Eccleston, Huntington, 
Applegate, Greer, Vibbert, Anstice, 
Perry, Stires, McKim and Parks; and 
Messrs. Low, Mills, Chauncey, Thomas, 
Goodwin, Mansfield, Butler, Morris, 
Pepper and Pell-Clarke. The Rev. Dr. 
Washburn, of Rochester, took his seat 
for the first time. 

The Treasurer reported a decrease in 
the contributions for General Missions 
as compared with January Ist, a year 
ago, of $3,078, but said that the deficit 
could be fully accounted for by a num- 
ber of offerings received during Decem- 
ber of the previous year, where nothing 
to correspond showed in the accounts for 
this fiscal year, and said: “As they are 
regular contributors it is probable that 
the receipt of similar offerings for this 
year is only delayed.” He further stated 
that, allowing for $2,400 appropriated 
for Foreign Missions at the preceding 
meeting, the grand total of appropria- 
tions for the present fiscal year was at 
date $802,503. The Treasurer reported 
that he had been advised by his phys- 
ician to go abroad for six months, and 
formally asked for a leave of absence 
from his duties. Whereupon the request 
was granted with the earnest hope that 
his leave of absence would bring the 
Treasurer back to his duties in his usual 
vigor and strength. 

The Presiding Bishop informed the 
Board that he had himself taken charge 
of the Missionary District of Salt Lake, 
which devolved upon him by canonical 
provision, and had deputed the Bishop of 
Shanghai to take charge of the Mission- 
ary District of Hankow. 

The following District Secretaries 
were appointed to fill vacancies: For 
the Southeast District the Rev. 


Churchill Satterlee, rector of Trinity 
Church, Columbia, S. C.; for the South- 
west District the Rev. Henry D. Aves, 
LL.D., rector of Christ Church, Hous- 
ton, Tex., and for the Middle District 
the Rev. George C. F. Bratenahl, rector 
of St. Alban’s Church, Washington, 
DD? Oy 

Acting in accordance with communi- 
cations from the Bishop of Oklahoma 
and the Rev. D. A. Sanford, as to al- 
leged abuses in the Indian service, the 
Board appointed the Bishop with full 
power to represent it before the proper 
authorities at Washington, and obtain 
such relief as he might be able to secure. 

Eight of the bishops having domestic 
missionary work within their jurisdic- 
tion conferred with the Board with re- 
gard to certain appointments, stations, 
ete., and formal approval was expressed 
where necessary. Miss OC. Louise Grif- 
fiths, who has been most effective in the 
organization and conduct of the Church 
Home and Hospital in Orlando, Fla., 
haying been obliged to resign, to take 
effect April ist, the Board adopted a 
resolution assuring Miss Griffiths of its 
deep appreciation of her work, and, upon 
the nomination of the Bishop of South- 
ern Florida, appointed Miss Sadie 
Wheeler in her room. Her salary is to 
be paid from the special provision made 
for this year by the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The Bishop of Porto Rico was propos- 
ing to resign the rectorship of the Church 
of St. John the Baptist, San Juan, Janu- 
ary 1st, leaving the vestry to supply the 
vacancy on his nomination but not con- 
fining them to it. He needs a man for 
Vieques at the earliest possible moment. 
The contract was let in December for 
the orection of the episcopal residence, 
which will be paid for out of the money 
that the Bishop has raised for his Equip- 
ment Fund. If he had another mission- 
ary at Ponce with the aid of lay-readers 
two nearby missions could be estab- 
lished and successfully worked. 

Letters from Bishop Brent speak very 
encouragingly of all parts of the work 
there. Miss Osgood was about returning 
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to the United States to be married, and 
for the time being her place will be filled 
by a lady, a kindergartner, who has vol- 
unteered for the position. Another 
worker is needed to aid the Rev. Irving 
Spencer at Iloilo. 

Letters were submitted from the bish- 
ops in China and Japan and from a 
number of their missionaries. Bishop 
Graves’s letters of December 15th and 
19th were fully cccupied with particu- 
lars concerning the illness and death of 
Bishop Ingle. The bishops in Japan 
and several of the missionaries both in 
China and Japan wrote feelingly and 
sympathetically upon the same subject. 

Two bishops, two presbyters and two 
laymen were appointed a committee to 
make arrangements for memorials that 
the life and work of the late Bishops 
Ingle and Leonard be worthily com- 
memorated in the Districts of Hankow 
and Salt Lake. 

The Bishop of Shanghai forwarded an 
appeal from Dr. W. H. Jefferys with his 
cordial endorsement, asking whether the 
Board would allow it to be made to the 
Church and hoping that it would be 
promptly responded to. The new hos- 
pital building of St. Luke’s is nearing 
completion, and will just about double 
the size and efficiency of the institution. 
They have done what they could toward 
the equipment and furnishing of it, 
parts of it, including the operating room 
and the chapel, having been guaranteed 
as memorials by friends in America, but 
there remains a large part of the furnish- 
ings for which the funds are as yet al- 
together insufficient. The Board adopted 
a resolution ordering this appeal to 
be sent forth with its own endorsement 
as well as the Bishop’s. 

Announcement was made that just be- 
fore Christmas the Treasurer had _ re- 
ceived a check for $5,600 from a member 
of St. James’s church, New York City, 
to build a church, schoolhouse and par- 
ish house at Wuhu, China, in memory of 
the Rev. Dr. E. Walpole Warren, the 
late rector, and that the fact of the gift 
was cabled immediately to the Rev. F. E. 
Lund and remittance made. Whereupon 
it was 


Resolved: That the Board here- 
by declares its acceptance and ex- 
presses its appreciation of the con- 
tribution of $5,600 for the build- 
ings at Wuhu, China, to be a me- 
morial of the late Rev. Dr. E. Wal- 
pole Warren. 


Bishop McKim wrote that through the 
kind offices of Lady Macdonald, wife of 
the British Minister in Japan, 3,000 
yen (about $1,500) had been given to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo. Two-thirds of 
this was given by an American lady, and 
the remainder came from a concert at 
the British Legation. The money will 
be expended in building a small ward for 
infectious diseases. 

Provision was made, at the request of 
the Bishop of Kyoto, for the salaries of 
two ladies employed in the field who are 
filling important positions, one of whom 
has done so for several years, and an 
appropriation was granted to enable the 
Kyoto District to pay the same salaries 
to native workers as is established in 
the Tokyo schedule. 

The Rey. Dr. Greer, in view of his 
approaching consecration to the episco- 
pate, resigned his membership in the 
Board, which resignation was regret- 
fully accepted, with an expression of best. 
wishes for him in the great work which 
he is to undertake as Bishop Coadjutor 
of New York. 

It was reported that the books and ac- 
counts of the Treasurer had been ex- 
amined to the first instant and had been 
certified to be correct. 


Announcements 
Concerning the Missionaries 


Honolulu 


Tue Right Rev. Dr. Restarick, who 
sailed from San Francisco December 
12th, reached Honolulu on the 19th of 
that month, and found his work going 
on finely, except that the Rev. S. H. 
Morgan was about to retire from Hilo 
for reasons of health. 


Porto Rico 
Tue school at Puerta de Tierra having 


been closed for the present, the appoint- | 


Missionary 


ment of Miss Galloway, announced last 
month, was recalled on January Ist. 


Shanghai 
THE Rey. Dr. F. L: H. Pott, with his 


wife and two children, left his brother’s 
home at Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y., on 
January ist, and the Rey. Arthur S. 
Mann, whose appointment has been noted, 
left his home at Buffalo on December 
28th. Dr. Pott and his family, with Mr. 
Mann, sailed from San Francisco by the 
steamer Siberia, on January 7th. 


Church Students and 


Missions 

HE Missionary Society in the 
Philadelphia Divinity-school has 
arranged a series of special Sunday 
afternoon and evening services, in the 
most prominent churches of the city. 
The general plan is to have two mis- 
sionary addresses at each service, one 
of which will be given by the rector of 
the parish. This plan is excellent. It 
was discussed at the recent convention 
and recommended to the executive com- 
mittee. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
chapters in other institutions will en- 
deayor in similar ways to promote the 
missionary cause. The C. 8. M. A. 
needs aggressive and organized work, 
and the consummation in each city of 
a plan such as that of the Philadelphia 
Divinity-school would go a great way 
toward securing the corporate recog- 
nition of the association and interesting 

people in its progress. 


OVEMBER dons 1903, Miss Mary 

E. Metzler, of the Church Train- 

ing School and Deaconess House, Phila- 

delphia, was set apart as a deaconess 

by Bishop Partridge, at Kyoto, Japan. 

This chapter is pursuing, in weekly 

meetings, the study of Medieval Mis- 

sions. The next course to be taken up 

is the study of the Islands of the Pacific, 
beginning with the work in Hawaii. 


| 
HE Barnard chapter is building up 
intensive strength by extensive 
work. A number of the young ladies 
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have volunteered to help in the New 
York City Mission Mem- 
bers of the chapter also engage in read- 
ing to the sick at St. Luke’s Hospital. 
On the third Monday in February the 
Rev. John Charles Roper, p.p., of the 
General Theological Seminary, will de- 
liver an address to the chapter. 


| 


TP HE Columbia University chapter 
held a meeting on the evening of 
January 11th, at which Mr. Henry 
McNulty, president of the chapter at the 
General Theological Seminary, ad- 
dressed the students. Members of this 
chapter are doing volunteer work, socio- 
logical and religious, in connection with 
the University and the City Mission. 


Society. 


Missionary Speakers 


OR the convenience of those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, 
the following list of clergy and 
other missionary workers, at 

present in the East, is published. All 
should be addressed at the Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, unless a special address is given. 


Georgia: Revatdiae da Perry, 230 

White&Colored Stratford Road, Brook- 
Work: dynsaN.. <Y; 

Oregon: Rev. M. J. Goodheart. 

The Philippines: Miss Thacher. 

Workamong Rey. F. W. Merrill, of 


Indians: Oneida, Wis. 
Work among Rev. Walter Hughson, 
White Archdeacon of Ashe- 
Mountaineers: ville. Mr. Hughson 


will be in the vicinity 
of New York during 
January and February, 
and in the vicinity of 
Chicago, March 6th to 
March ‘15th. Mrs. 
Hughson, who will ac- 
company the archdea- 
con, will be prepared to 
receive invitations to 
‘speak to branches of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 
West Virginia: Ven. B. M. Spurr. ~ 
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How the Church Helps the Colored Boys 
and Girls of the South 


BY JOHN W. 


HE Church touches the life of 
the Negro youth of the South 
at many points. Let us try to 
follow quickly some of her 

methods of helping them to live as good 
citizens and good Christians. 

First of all, she goes straight to their 
homes in search of them, and more often 
than not finds them living in crowded, 
dirty, one-room cabins which have about 
them as little as can well be imagined to 
suggest what the word home should stand 
for. The kindergarten with its bright 
room and its resourceful teacher is 
proving a most effective means of train- 
ing young lives in the right direction. 
These blessed distributors of light and 
happiness are altogether too few in num- 
ber. Wherever they exist they do these 
three good things: 1. They help the chil- 
dren; 2. They enable the children to help 
the parents; 3. They open the door of the 
home to the Church worker. Many a 
Negro mother, as she has watched the 
improvement in her child’s life, and has 
been, perhaps, only dimly conscious of 
her own endeavor, as a result, to make the 
home a cleaner and a happier place, has 
re-echoed in effect the remark of the 
old colored woman, who, in commenting 
upon some of the good deeds of the 
people connected with St. Augustine’s 
School at Raleigh, said: “I allus tot dem 
’Piscopals carried deir ’ligion on deir 
backs, now I knows dey carries it in deir 
hearts.” 

From the kindergarten it is an easy 
step to the small day-school like that at 
Orlando, Fla., shown in the picture. 
Nearly 100 of these schools are main- 
tained in Southern dioceses under the 
direction of the Church. Sometimes 
they are found on the cross-roads of 
country neighborhoods, drawing their 
pupils from the scattered farm cabins. 
Sometimes they are found in the Negro 
section of a Southern town or city, tke 
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boys and girls coming from the crowded 
and unattractive homes. In_ these 
schools a number of Negro young men 
and woman are loyally doing their best, 
as teachers of the young, to help their 
own race upward. 

The next step ahead takes the children 
into the larger parish school with man- 
ual and industrial training as part of its 
course. The school connected with St. 
Athanasius’s parish for colored people in 
Brunswick, Ga., is a typical institution 
of this kind. As a result of several 
years of hard and faithful work, it has 
been built up into a flourishing insti- 
tution which is carrying blessing and 
brightness in the present to thousands of 
homes, and is opening a future of self- 
respecting usefulness to many children. 

Here the paths of boys and girls begin 
to diverge. . While both receive an ele- 
mentary education, the former are given 
simple training in the use of their hands, 
while some, too, are fitted to be house- 
hold servants. The girls, on the other 
hand, are initiated into the mysteries of 
home-keeping—how to keep a small and 
crowded house clean, and how to make it 
as attractive as possible. Better and 
cleaner homes require better and cleaner 
clothes, so the sewing-school, like that at 
St. Stephen’s, Savannah, does its share 
in converting the reckless little ones 
shown in picture No. I. into the absorbed 
young maidens in picture No. IV., who 
are learning the serious business of hem- 
ming. 

The boy now grown to be a solid lad 
of fourteen or fifteen, and the girl on the 
verge of young womanhood feel, perhaps, 
that they want to make something more 
of themselves. Possibly there is forming 
within them some purpose to be of ser- 
vice to their own race, and they desire 
to help other boys and girls of their own 
color. Once more the Church helps them 
to step forward and upward. In the 
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large and successful normal and indus- 
trial schools like St. Paul’s at Lawrence- 
ville, Va., and St. Augustine’s, at Ral- 
eigh, N. C., she opens the door of oppor- 
tunity for usefulness. While there are 
other schools in which industrial train- 
ing is a feature, St. Paul’s and St. Aug- 
ustine’s are far in advance of all others 
in size and equipment and consequently 
in the amount and quality of their work. 
They are the Church Tuskegees where 
Negro youth are taught “how to do 
things.” 
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The crowd of young people gathered 
about the entrance of St. Paul’s School, 
as shown in picture No. V., have not 
come to school because someone has com- 
pelled them, or because it is a pleasant 
and easy way of spending a few years. 
They are there because they are hungry 
for knowledge, for opportunities to grow 
mentally and spiritually. Many of them 
have come long distances at the cost of 
great personal privation. Sometimes 
with no money to pay railroad fares, they 
have walked miles and miles, day after 
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day, in order to reach the institution. 
Once there, they are grateful for the 
privilege of working hard by day and 
studying at night. What is true at St. 
Paul’s, holds good, too, at St. Augus- 
tine’s. 

In these two schools we find that in- 
dustrial training is given a large place. 
The young man in the carpenter’s shop 
at St. Augustine’s and the other young 
men from St. Paul’s, erecting a brick 
building, are simply representative of 
seores of others who are learning a 
variety of trades—printing, harness- 
making and shoemaking among others. 
Some of them will become teachers and 
will earry into their school work the 
knowledge of some trade. Through it, 
as well as through their teaching, they 
will be able to change immensely for the 
better whole neighborhoods. Still others 
will go into business, carrying with them 
the high principles they have learned at 
these Church schools. Others, as farm- 
ers, will go back to the land, and prac- 
tise scientific farming, making two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, and getting it may be ten bushels 


VI. IN THE CARPENTER SHOP AT ST, =” 
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DENTS ERECTING A BRICK BUILD- 
ING FOR A CITIZEN OF THE TOWN 


ST. PAUL’S, LAWRENCEVILLE, STU- 


of sweet potatoes out of a plot that for- 
merly yielded only three or four. 

So, too, the young women are fitted 
to earn a living as domestic servants, 
dressmakers, milliners, teachers, and 
perhaps, as at St. Augustine’s where 
there is a hospital, some will wish to de- 
vote themselves to the blessed ministry 
of nursing the sick. Skilful and tender 
nurses they make, who are preferred in 
most Southern families to the trained 
nurses of the white race. 

And thus the hospital comes with its 
blessing to the Negro children, as a place 
that is to many of them simply a revela- 
tion. Their experience is typified by the 
little black boy in Charlotte, N. C. He 
was badly hurt in an accident and car- 
ried unconscious to the Good Samaritan 
Hospital. The bruised body was tender- 
ly cared for and slowly he was won back 
to life. When first he opened his eyes 
and found himself lying in a clean and 
bright room, on a real bed, with white 
sheets, he turned to the nurse and in an 
awed whisper asked, “Say, is this 
heaven ?”” 

If so far, little has been said about 
direct religious teaching, it is nat bee 
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cause it is overlooked. On the contrary, 
all along the line, in the kindergarten, 
the day-school, the parish school and the 
normal and industrial school, full recog- 
nition is given to the fact that Christian 
faith and Christian morals are the only 
foundation upon which a higher type of 
Negro character can be founded. It is 
not worth while to try to build on any 
other. So we find frequent religious 
instruction in all the schools, and on the 
pleasant Sunday mornings of the 
“Sunny South” we can see the children 
to one or another} 
from the Church 
day-school going 
with their parents 
of the 150 churches 
and chapels scat- 
tered through the 
towns and along 
the country sides 
of the Southern 
dioceses. Here we 
should find the de- 
votions of the peo- 
ple led by a clergy- 
man or lay-reader 
of their own color, 
according to the 
familiar use of the 
Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The _ teaching 
and the services of 
the Church seem 
peculiarly adapted to the development of 
real religion in the Negro, a religion 
based upon sound moral teaching rather 
than upon the most extravagant emo- 
tionalism conceivable. It is a subject of 
frequent comment by people who know, 
that it is nearly always possible to ree- 
ognize a Protestant Episcopal colored 
man, simply by his bearing, even though 
one may know nothing of his record. 

We should find 10,000 of the: colored 
boys and girls in Church Sunday- 
schools, many of them just as eager to 
learn about the Church and just as ear- 
nest in giving for missions through the 
Lenten Offering as the boys and girls of 
any white Sunday-school in the North. 


VIII. ‘THE HOSPITAL COMES WITH ITS BLESS- 
ING TO THE NEGRO CHILDREN ” 


In St. Agnes’s Hospital, Raleigh 
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Tf we could look into the simple but 
strikingly beautiful chapel at St. Augus- 
tine’s School, at Raleigh, and take part 
in the daily service with the congrega- 
tion of 200 or 300 young men and wom- 
en, we would understand how large a 
part Christian teaching plays in all this 
work, and how the Church and her wor- 
ship are really the centre from which all 
these good influences reach out. 

So it is quite natural that some of the 
young men should want to study for the 
ministry of the Church. King Hall, at 
Washington, and 
the Payne Divin- 
iteye=cs-eth* 0, ok 
at Petersburg, Va., 
are the leading 
institutions for 
training young 
colored men. for 
this life service. 
Most of the wise 
leaders of their 
own people, like 
Archdeacon * Pol- 
lard, of North 
Carolina, for ex- 
ample, believe that 
the young men 
should not be 
trained in white 
seminaries. So the 
lad who started 


little chaps shown 

in the picture No. I., may become a priest 
of the Church and make for himself a 
worthy name as the helper and guide of 
his people. So far, 150 Negro clergymen 
have been admitted to the Church’s min- 
istry, and in the vast majority of in- 
stances have shown themselves worthy of 
the honor and trust reposed in them. - 
Others again, may, and do, become 
useful and respected citizens of their 
home communities, proving themselves, 
through many years of testing, thorough- 
ly reliable mechanics and business men. 
Tlow much does the Church give to 
help these eight or nine millions of peo- 
ple, more than half of them probably 
boys and girls, into better life? It would 


life as one of the: 
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be difficult to say exactly, because many 
generous-hearted folk give something to- 
ward a part of this work through other 
than the regular ‘channels. But the 
amount officially appropriated by the 
Missionary Society for work among the 
colored people of the South averages at 
present about $65,000 a year. When one 
recalls the immense number of people 
who must be helped to help themselves, 
the many ways in which that help must 
be given, as has been indicated in this 
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may hope that as time goes on the re- 
sources and the energy of the Church 
may be directed in a more due propor- 
tion to the civic and patriotic, and 
therefore, the Christian service, of lift- 
ing up 9,000,000 of people of another 
race who are part of our national life, 
and who, so far as we can see, will al- 
ways be with us. To-day, because of 
past neglect, they are to a large extent a 
national menace. 

As Archdeacon Pollard pointed out at 


IX. KING HALL STUDENTS. 


article, and the vital importance to the 
welfare of the Nation that the Negro 
element, comprising one-eighth of the 
population, shall be moulded by Chris- 
tian standards, the amount seems ridicu- 
lously small. It is less by twenty per 
cent. than the amount spent last’ year to 
maintain one of the great parish houses 
on the east side of New York City. 
This parish house ministers perhaps to 
a population of 100,000 people. One 
would not suggest that its work should 
be curtailed. The need, the effectiveness 
and the blessedness of its service to the 
community are beyond question, but one 
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the Missionary Council in Washington. 
the first white baby born on the Ameri- 
can continent, the first Indian convert 
to Christianity and the first Negro child 
born in the country, were all baptized 
into this Church. Shall not the Church 
by. its present-day work live up to this 
inspiring tradition ? 


{ 
S T. AGNES’S HOSPITAL, at 
Ne Raleigh, is one of the departments 
of St. Augustine’s School. Five dollars 
pays all running expenses for a day. 
Who will take a day? © 


A Lace-School on the Nebraska Prairies 


BY SYBIL CARTER 


AST July a dear youny girl, a 
Junior Auxiliary member in 


New York, was called home to 

the Paradise of God. She and 
I had been fast friends for several years. 
It was very sudden, and as she was so 
full of life, so full of missionary en- 
thusiasm, it has made me feel very 
strongly that she is alive now, with our 
saints above. 

Her parents sent me $300 Edith had 
in the bank, saying: “Use it for the In- 
dians that dear child loved.” After 
careful thought, I decided to apply that 
money to the mission at Santee Agency, 
Nebraska, where good Mrs. Holmes and 
her husband, the Rev. William Holmes, 
are working for the Sioux Indians, he as 
a clergyman (he is an Indian), Mrs. 
Holmes as lace teacher. This is the first 
large gift I have had from a Junior 
Auxiliary member, and I have asked 
Bishop IIare if I may make this a 
memorial, calling it the Edith Franklin 
School. He not only is willing, but 
speaks very tenderly of this dear J unior 
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member. Now will not the Juniors 
throughout the Church send me now 
and then a little money for this school? 
I want so much to keep it as Junior 
work, and have the young friends know 
more of the little people represented in 
this picture, several of whom are little 
lace makers, and all will be when older. 


Any information about my work I. 


will gladly give the Juniors if they will 
write to me. 

The Church Missions House, New 
York. 


Bia Foot’s Soliloquy, and Other In- 

dian Tales from Oklahoma* is a 
collection of sketches about Indian mis- 
sions and Indian life, which ought to be 
of great interest to many Sunday-school 
scholars and their teachers. Miss Roff, 
who writes them, has been for some time 
one of the Church’s missionaries at 
Anadarko, Oklahoma. The stories are 
capitally illustrated. 


Church Missions Publishing Company, 2ii 
State Street, Hartford, Conn, Price, 10 cents. 


¢ 
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The Sanctuary of Missions 


‘OD of merey, throned on high, 
Listen from Thy lofty seat; 
Hear, oh, hear our lowly cry! 
Guide, oh, guide our wandering feet! 


Jesus, Lover of the young, 
Cleanse us with Thy blood divine; 
Ere the tide of sin grow strong, 
Make us, take us, keep us Thine. 


When perplexed in dangers’ snare, 
Thou alone our guide canst be; 
When oppressed with deepest care, 
Whom have we to trust but Thee? 


Let us ever hear Thy voice, 
Ask Thy counsel every day: 

Saints and angels will rejoice, 
If we walk in wisdom’s way. 


Saviour, give us faith, and pour 
Hope and love on every soul; 
Hope, till time shall be no more; 
Love, while endless ages roll. 


Thanksgivings 


For the life and example of the late 
Bishop of Kentucky. 

For our own children, and for the 
privileges they enjoy in Christian lands. 

For the opportunity with which God 
honors us to brighten and bless the lives 
of children in heathen lands, dispelling 
their ignorance, relieving their pain and 
leading them to know our Lord, through 
His Church. 

For the example and work of the men 
and women who labor in the mission 
field in this country and abroad, for the 
welfare of children. 

For the successful work of the Junior 
Auxiliary and the Sunday-school Aux- 
iliary, in teaching children of the Church 
about missions and in enlisting their 
prayers, efforts and gifts for missions. 


Intercessions 


For the children of the mission field 
in our own country and throughout the 
world. ‘—: 

For mission schools. everywhere, that 


through them boys and girls may be 
trained to true manhood and woman- 
hood in Christ. 

For the hospitals, dispensaries and or- 
phanages where children are being cared 
for in the mission fields. 

For the small Sunday-schools scat- 
tered throughout this country. 

For the Sunday-schools in non-Chris- 
tian lands. 

That the effort of the Sunday-school 
Auxiliary to give $115,000 this Lent may 
be successful. 


THOU Good Shepherd of the 
sheep, who willest not that any 
should perish, but that all men should be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the 
truth; Be with those who are helping to 
seek Thy lost sheep in the wilderness 
of this sinful world; especially with the 
children of Thy. Church, who seek by 
their prayers and their gifts that chil- 
dren who know Thee not may know and 
love Thee. Let Thy love and patience 
be shown forth in their lives, Thy tender- 
ness and self-sacrifice in their words and 
deeds: may their gifts win many souls 
for Thee and their loving zeal kindle in 
other hearts desire to live and work for 
Thee. And grant, O Lord, that we may 
be all knit together as living stones in 
the unity of Thy Church, and be brought 
at last to Thee in everlasting glory, who 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost 
liveth and reigneth ever, one God, world 
without end. Amen. 


LORD Jesus Christ, we beseech 
Thee, by the innocence and 
obedience of Thy holy childhood, guard 
the children of this our land and of all 
lands; preserve their innocence, strength- 
en them when ready to slip, recover the 
erring and remove all that may hinder 
them from being brought up in Thy 
faith and love; who livest and reignest 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost 
ever, one God, world without end, 

Amen, 
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THe Woman's AUuXILIARY 


To the Board of Missions 


The Woman’s Auxiliary with the Children and 


Young People 


A LITTLE HELPER IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Little Helpers of the Babies’ 
Branch 
CTOBER 8th, 1889, a boy was 
born in Rochester, N. Y., 
who died there March 10th, 
1892. In the course of his 
two and a half years on earth, he learned 
to pray each noon, “God bless the mis- 
sionaries.” Seeing what so small a child 
might learn, his aunt began with him 
that band of Little Helpers which her 
tender heart has made his memorial. 
To. Gaylord Mitchell and his aunt, 
Miss Mary Hart, is chiefly owing what 
the Babies’ Branch of our Junior De- 
partment is in many homes and in the 
mission field to-day. The last report 
tells us that more than 12,000 children 
in forty-eight dioceses and missionary 
districts are now numbered among the 
Little Helpers, and that, since 1892, their 
united gifts of money have amounted 
to over $16,000. 
The tower and bell at the Indian 
church at Cannon Ball, N, D.; baby 
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of the Church 


organs for Porto Rico and Japan; fonts 
for Skagway and Trinity Cathedral, 
Kyoto, the yearly support of a child’s 
bed in St. Agnes’s Hospital, Raleigh, 
and of two day-schools in China are 
among the works of this kindergarten 
department of our junior school of mis- 
sions. It serves, too, as a constant re- 
minder of the privilege of Baptism, in 
admitting even the youngest child, 
through parents and sponsors, to the op- 
portunity of Christian prayer and giv- 
ing; and it sets an example to all older 
members of the Auxiliary in its habitual 
prayer and gifts. Miss M. E. Hart, 118 
Troup Street, Rochester, N. Y., is glad 
at any time to give details of this work. 


THE FOND THE LITTLE’ HELPERS GAVE TO 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL, KYOTO 


The Woman’s Auxilary 


Our Younger Juniors 


The Junior Department of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary was established in 1889, 
by the banding together of children’s 
and young people’s societies already 
formed, under the leadership of the 
officers of the Woman’s Auxiliary. With 
the officers of the Babies’ Branch, it 
now has ninety diocesan officers in sixty 
dioceses and districts, while in other 
branches, where no such officers have 
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scrap-books for reference, and cards for 
lending; and are thus becoming more 
and moze familiar with the story of the 
mission field. 

To the Juniors is given a large part 
of the work of preparing boxes for the 
mission Christmas trees, which is done 
by separate branches or by branches of 
a town or a diocese uniting. 

The Juniors also support scholar- 
ships, day-schools and Bible-women, in 
an increasing number, and make many 


A MISSIONARY EXHIBIT OF JUNIOR METHODS AND THE UNITED OFFERING 


been appointed, the other Auxiliary 
officers superintend the work among the 
children. In some dioceses, like Los 
' Angeles and Southern Virginia, the 
Junior work is in connection with the 
Sunday-school, the children being 
stimulated to their Lenten self-denial by 
the instruction provided through Junior 
officers; more frequently this instruction 
is given through stated meetings, with 
or without the aid of the stereopticon, 


through regular missionary study 
classes, parochial or inter-parochial, and 
through missionary exhibits. The 
Juniors are encouraged to prepare 


papers on different topics, missionary 


special gifts, as their interest prompts 
them, the Woman’s Auxiliary having a 
mite-chest for their own missionary gifts, 
as the Little Helpers have for theirs. 

Tur YounG CuristiAN SOLpIEr, issued 
weekly by the Society, at eighty cents 
a single copy, fifty-four cents for pack- 
ages of ten, is the paper of the Junior 
Department. It should be taken in 
every branch, as it contains reports of 
work done and helpful and suggestive 
accounts of methods pursued. 

As in all parts of its work, the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary is happy in having among 
its Junior officers capable and enthusi- 
astic young women, whose clear and 
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active minds are given to the develop- 
ment of this work among the children. 
A membership card, at the cost of ten 
cents a dozen, is sent from the Auxiliary 
Room to all asking for it. The Face 
of the Christ Child printed upon it re- 
minds them Whose example they follow 
in their work, and Whose love prompts 
them in the doing; and the prayers and 
texts become with many a part of the 
spiritual daily life. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


new ideas to the strengthening of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

In some few parishes this difficulty 
has been met by forming a Young Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary; it would be well to have 
more such branches. For our older 
Juniors should certainly be found 
among those who have not gone out into 
society or the business world as women, 
but rather among our school-girls and 
girls not far beyond them in age. 


GOOD MATERIAL FOR OUR OLDER JUNIORS, IN NORTH DAKOTA 


The Older Juniors 

The Woman’s Auxiliary is not a 
strictly graded school. Many a Little 
Helper lingers among the Babies, who has 
every claim to promotion to the younger 
Juniors; the younger Juniors are loath 
to pass on to the higher grade, and some- 
times, we regret to say, slip out altogether 
from Auxiliary ranks; and again we find 
among the older Juniors unmarried 
women from twenty-five to forty, and 
married women of similar years, who 
cannot bring themselves to give up the 
title of Juniors, and to take their places 
and bring their fresher enthusiasm and 


Such as these share in the work al- 
ready described, are beginning to take | 
Tue Sperrir or Missrons as their text 
book, rather than Tur YounG CuristTIAN 
SoLpIER, are preparing garments for 
other than Christmas boxes, are learning 
gradually the wider meanings of Auxil- 
lary and missionary work. And from 
among them we are looking for that 
flower of all giving—the culmination of 
all missionary service—the gift of self, 
A new leaflet on the United Offering is 
meant peculiarly for these, and we print 
extracts from it here, and will send it in 
full to any who may call for it, 


ST. ANDREW’S MISSIONARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL, SOUTH PASADENA 


The 


Missionary Sunday-school and the Juniors 


in Los Angeles 


A Sunday-school Branch and How it Keeps its Missionary Sunday 


BY DEACONESS GREBE 


HE fifth Sunday in the month is 
“Missionary Sunday” in St. 
Andrew’s School, South Pasa- 
dena. Each class is named 

after a missionary bishop, given a 
class motto, banner and day, on which 
day the missionary leaflets are studied 
by all the school, and the offerings 
are given to the class whose day it 
is, for the work in their particular field. 
There are also class organizations for 
week-day work. Then, as the day comes 
round, instead of the usual catechising, 
the class whose day it happens to be 
gives a ten-minute instruction on their 
bishop and his field. The scholars wear 
their class colors, display their banner, 
hang a map and pictures illustrating 
their field in the rear of the chapel, and 
choose the hymns, all missionary, as are 
the prayers used. 

The Bishop Graves (Shanghai) day 


was observed by a class of nine little boys. 


and girls from eight to ten years, some 
of them unable to read. It was a rainy 
Sunday, but not one of that class was 
absent. J announced the subject, called 
for the class motto; then each child in 
ordey came forward and said what he or 
she had to say. Their teacher had given 
me this programme: ist, Location; 2d, 
Population; 3d, History; 4th, Peculiari- 
ties (foot-binding and queues only were 
mentioned) ; 5th, St. John’s College; 6th, © 
Bible-women; 7th, St. Mary’s Hall; 8th, 
St. Mary’s Orphanage; 9th, Offering of 
the day. 

Was it interesting? Was it instruc- 
tive? Think of the nine subjects clearly 
yet briefly stated. Forget it you could 
not, if you tried. The last boy could not 
read, so he simply said, “Our offering 
to-day goes for the Bishop Johnson 
scholarship in St. Mary’s Hall.” One 
of my Bible-class men said to me after- 
ward, “I never looked at missions that 
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way before.” Everyone said that it was 
the best session of a Sunday-school they 
had ever attended, and the next class day, 
on Bishop Hare’s work, was a reflected 
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glory of the first, yet adding to 1t new 
glory of its own. The intense interest, 
bright eyes andearnest conversation in the 


older classes speak volumes for our plan. 


Our Girls and the United Offering of 1904 


FROM A LEAFLET FOR OUR GIRLS, TO BE HAD FROM 
THE WOMAN'S AUXILIARY, CHURCH MISSIONS HOUSE 


N the first place, do you know what 
the United Offering is? 
Once in every three years the 
women of the Church who have 
learned to care for the growing of 
Christ’s Kingdom meet together for a 
thanksgiving service. They come from 
every part of this country, and from 
foreign lands, until some great church is 
filled to overflowing. And they bring 
with them a gift of money—their own 
gift and that of women who cannot be 
there with them, For three years they 
have been saving for this Offering, which 
now they are so glad to make. 


Whats kind of women share in it, and 
cannot be there ? 

In a country station of our mission 
in Japan, there is an old woman, bent so 
nearly double that she has to be carried 
to the early Celebration at the preaching 
place. She is stone deaf, but “bright as 
a bird.” “How indignant she is when by 
any chance the alms bag is not passed 
her (for she is very, very poor). She 
brings out her money carefully wrapped 
in various papers and pieces of rag, and 
talks te herself till the bag appears 
again.” 

Among all the treasure heaped on the 


SOME OF THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN JAPAN WHO GIVE TO THE UNITED OFFERING 


’ 
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great gold alms basin, will any gift be 
more precious than that of hers? 

Do you ask when this Offering will 
next be made, and where ? 

In Boston, on Thursday, October 6th, 
1904. 

In the calendars which have come to 
you this year, in your notebooks or on 
engagement pads, will you not set down 
against this date: “Triennial Service of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary: United Offer- 
ing, in Boston” ? 

And remember that this service is not 
for thanksgiving of old women alone, 
and of middle-aged, settled, serious wom- 
en; it is their thanksgiving, united with 
that of the young women, our girls in so- 
ciety, our. working girls, our girls in 
college, in school, in their own dear 
homes; these, too, have their thanks to 
offer—for youth and strength and happi- 
ness, fer ability to work, for the privi- 
leges of study, for the delights of living, 
above all for their part in eternal 
blessings and the possibilities that lie 
before them of doing their best with life. 

So, cannot you be in Boston, too, that 
day? lf not, cannot you send your gift, 
and offer it with the meagre “sen” from 
the preaching station in Japan? 


And now, you are asking where this 
United Offering shall be used. = 

Send to the Church Missions House in 
New York, and ask for the last reports 
of the Missionary Society. In them you 
will find the lists of the missionaries of 
the Church at home and abroad. Read 
the names of the women working in 
Alaska and Asheville, in Hawaii and the 
Philippines, in Montana and Southern 
Florida, in Salt Lake and Spokane; 
turn the pages and find those in Africa 
and Kyoto and Tokyo, in Hankow and 
Shanghai; our United Offering is to sup- 
port the women whose names you read. 

And, as you read these names, and 
learn of the work they stand for, is it 
not a joy to think that one’s gifts of 
money may help lives to be lived East 
and West for Christ, and for the bring- 
ing of souls to Him? 
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ONE OF THE PHILADELPHIA STUDENTS, 
AT WORK IN HANKOW 


Therefore, our Offering should be one 
of thanksgiwing. 


But again, will a large gift be 
needed ? 

The Bishop of Tokyo shall speak for 
his brother bishops as well as for him- 
self: 

“We need six women as soon as we can 
get them. They will not be wanted for 
educational work exclusively, but must 
be ready to adapt themselves to all con- 
ditions, and be ready to do any duty 
that may be asked of them. They should 
be resourceful and self-reliant. A wom- 
an nearer thirty than twenty, who has 
been more or less self-dependent, who 
has been trained and has had some ex- 
perience, is the ideal woman.” 


And so we come to the question: 
“What have our girls to do with the 
United Offering of 1904?” 

We want them to know about it; we 
want them to care for it, and we want 
them to give toward it; we want them 
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THE STUDY OF THE NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL FOR DEACONESSES 


to pray that its use may be blessed. But 
one thing more we want. 

Who but our girls and young women 
are to answer Bishop McKim’s eall, and 
the calls that come from other bishops, 
for more workers among the women of 
our missions ? 

But remember, Bishop McKim calls 
for trained workers, and another bish- 
op’s last words to us repeat the call. On 
the 7th of December Bishop Ingle died 
in Hankow; on the 8th his last letter to 
the Auxiliary reached the Church Mis- 
sions House—his latest words which are 
meant for some of you: “I cannot feel 
satisfied about any applicant who has not 
been in one of the Deaconess Houses and 
been recommended by the Housemother. 
So that in future, in the case of all 
women applicants not personally known 
to me, you may state it as one of the in- 


variable requirements, that they must 
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make a satay in one of those valuable in- 
stitutions for both testing and training.” 


The perfect fitting of the instrument 
to the work is what we want. The work 
is varied: it may be the drudgery of 
household duties; it may be the translat- 
ing of the noblest English into a foreign 
tongue; it may be the most difficult 
surgery, or the teaching of the alphabet; 
it may mean utter loneliness in a desert 
place, or the thronging of the noisy 
erowd. The varied work will require 
varied training, but under all develop- 
ment must lie something which shall 
bear the final test: the spirit within one; 
is it of God, yielding in all things to His 
Holy Will? 

Dear girls, do not think lightly of our 
United Gift, but think seriously of all 
that it may mean that day in | Boston, if 
you only will, 


i. a a 


January Conference 


RS. MARKOE, President of 
the Indians’ Hope of Penn- 
sylvania, presided at the 
Officers’ Conference at the 


Missions House, on January 21st. 
The branches represented at that time 


were: Connecticut, by three officers; 
Long Island, four; Milwaukee, one; 
Minnesota, one; Newark, five (two 


Juniors); New Jersey, one Junior; New 
York, ten (one Junior); Pennsylvania, 


two; Rhode Island, one; making nine’ 


branches and twenty-eight officers. 

Miss M. E. Beach, Secretary and As- 
sistant Treasurer of the Church Missions 
Publishing Company, of Hartford, was 
also present, and Mrs. Conger, a visitor 
from Akron, O. Mrs. Conger had been 
for two years at Jaro on the island of 
Penai in the Philippines, and at the re- 
quest of the officers told them in a most 
interesting way of the conditions she 
had found in that isolated place. 

Miss Beach spoke of the Church Mis- 
sions Publishing Company, reporting a 
new edition of “The Kingdom Grow- 
ing,” by the Rev. Lester Bradner, of 
Providence, a text-book valuable for use 
in study classes, and speaking of the 
different publications of the Company, 
especially lessons prepared on _ the 
various mission fields. These give 
material which can be divided among 
the members of a study class for use in 
the lesson, and illustrations of the field 
being studied. A catalogue of these 
publications may always be obtained at 
the headquarters of the Company, 211 
State Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss McVickar reported letters re- 
ceived from different members of the 
Missionary Workers’ Committee, telling 
of the correspondence they have had with 
missionary applicants and of answers to 
their letters to different m1ssionary bish- 
ops, asking their opinion as to the de- 
sirability of an extended time for train- 
ing such applicants, before they shall be 
accepted for work in the mission field. 

A very interesting report was made 
from the Newark Juniors, of a large 
Sunday-school gathering on Missionary 


Sunday, January 17th, and an excellent 
assembly of the clergy, Sunday-school 
superintendents and teachers on the day 
following, when fifteen clergymen and 
two or three hundred of the Sunday- 
school workers gathered together for 
conference on missionary matters. 

The New York Juniors reported a 
very general observance of Missionary 
Sunday among the Sunday-schools of 
that diocese. From New York a report 
was also made of a Study Class to be 
conducted during Lent, at the house of 
one of the officers of the Auxiliary, and 
of an effort originated by one of the 
officers of the St. Augustine League to 
interest the people within and without 
the diocese in the raising of a debt of 
$15,000 from St. Paul’s School, 
Lawrenceville, Va., and thus lifting a 
heavy burden from the Rev. James S. 
Russell, the principal of the ‘school, to 
whose patient and devoted work the 
Church owes so much. 

On motion of Mrs. Strong, vice-chair- 

man of St. Augustine League, the 
officers resolved that in March, after the 
reports from the dioceses, the subject for 
consideration should be prayer for mis- 
sions. _ 
' The Secretary reported -a leaflet sent 
to the Church schools for girls through- 
out the country, and suggested that the 
Junior officers make friends with these 
schools in their dioceses, visiting them 
and arranging for visits from mis- 
sionaries to them. She also drew atten- 
tion to the offer of the editor of 
Tue Spirit or Missions, who will accept 
one-half of the subscription price for 
new subscribers to the magazine, allow- 
ing the person sending such a subscrip- 
tion to retain the other half for the 
United Offering. 

The Secretary suggested that, at the 
February Conference, the branches re- 
port progress toward the Auxiliary’s 
$100,000 for general missions. The 
March Conference will be held on 
Thursday, the 18th, at 11:30 a.m., in 


the Auxiliary Room, Church Missions 
House. 
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All things come of Thee, O Lord, 
Hnd of Thine own bave we given Thee. 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in twenty-six missionary districts 
in the United States, Africa, China and Japan; also work in the Haitien Church 
and in Mexico*; in thirty-nine dioceses, including missions to the Indians and 
to the Colored People; to pay the salaries of twenty-five bishops, and stipends 
to 1,673 missionary workers, and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 


With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always be 
made payable to the order of George CO. Thomas, Treasurer, and sent to him, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


* For support of the Clergyman representing this Church. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums from December Ist, 1903, to January 1st, 1904: 
* Lenten and Easter Offering from the Sunday-school Auxiliary. 


NOTE.—The items in the following pages marked ‘‘Sp.? are Specials, which do 
not ald the Board in meeting its appropriations. Whereverthe abbreviation ** Wo, 
Aux. precedes the amount, the offering is through a branch of the Woman’s 


Auxiliary. 


ALABAMA—$84,54 


Anniston—Grace, General....sss0+-+s- j 
Calera—Mission, General........ wieiaraaptelee ca 
Carlowville—St, Paul’s, General.....sees0s 
Citronelle—" R.R.,” General. ..secseseeass 
Coalburg—General......ccccscvsesesecsccces 
Corona—General,.......6» 
Gainesville—St. Alban’s, General.........- 
Lewisburg—General.,...........0sse00s wieates 
Maylene—All Saints’, General......sseeeees 
Montevallo—St. Andrew's, General........ 
Montgomery—Church of the Holy Comfor- 

ter, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Domestic Con- 

tingent Fund 
PRatton—General...... 02. cessesvevecveeees 
Sunterville—General....ssse cesceescseecees 
Talladega — St. Peter’s, Apportionment 

T90R—8, IGONEFAlssdite ses c<eocssecscere seats 


ALBANY—$705,.42 


Albany—All Saints’ Cathedral, Wo. Aux., 
for salary of Miss Deane, Alaska....... 
Holy Innocents’, Wo. Aux., for salary of 
Miss Deane, Alaska............005 cecees 
St. Andrew's, Wo. Aux., Kyoto, $1; Sp. 
fOr Mexico, Sli ccastecceden act San Stee 
St. Paul’s, Domestic $10.88, General, 
$29.87; Rev, Henry F 
Mexico, $30; Wo. Aux., ‘HH. L. W. 
and ‘“‘C, M. H.,” Sp. for Rev. F. 
C. Taylor, Valdez Hospital, Alaska, 
$10; Sp. for Miss Agnes P. Mahony’s 
Mission House, Cape Mount, Africa 
$10; Wo. Aux., Kyoto, $2; salary of 
Miss Deane, Alaska, $15........eeseeees 
St. Peter’s, ‘‘A Member,” Indian, $5; 
Colored, $5; Foreign, $5; Wo. Aux., 
Kyoto, $7; Sp. for Mexico, $8; salary 
of Miss Deane, Alaska, $18.......... elle 
Catskill—St, Luke's, Domestic, $26.10; Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Bishop Griswold, Salina, 
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Cooperstown—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., 
p. for Bishop Griswold, Salina, $15; 

Sp. for Mexico, $8............. ssseee.- 
Glens Falls—Church of the Messiah, Do- 
mestic, $5.87; Foreign, $1.75; Wo. Aux. 
Kyoto, $5... .. SiMearesecuesoe ss nt as 
Greenville—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Bishop Griswold, Salina............ 
Herkimer—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., for 
salary of Miss Deane, Alaska.........+. 
Hoosac—All Saints’, Wo. Aux. (of which 
Junior Aux., $2.50), Kyoto, $4.50 (of 
which Junior Aux., $2), ae for Mexico 
Hudson—Christ Church, o. Aux., Sp. 
for Mexico........ olga aineens so xenfeste 
Tlion—St. Augustine’s, Wo. Aux., Kyoto, 
$2; Sp. for Mexico, $3 eleigaieles 
Lebanon Springs—Church of Our Saviour, 
WotAux:, KVGOUOs < chae vo eeweeeas 
Mechanicsville—St. Luke’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
Morris—Zion, ‘‘A Member,’’ Domestic, $5: 
Foreign, $5; Indian, $5; Colored, $5; 
Wo. Aux., Kyoto, $3; Sp. for Bishop 
Griswold, Salina, $8; Sp. for Mexico, $8 
Ogdensburg—St. John’s, General......... . 
Palenville — Gloria Dei, Wo. Aux. (of 
which Junior Aux., $2), Kyoto, $4; Sp. 
for Mexico, $4............... ee ee's sitwiee 
Rensselaer—Epiphany, Wo. Aux., Kyoto, 
$38; Sp. for Mexico, B38... ..cseeececsevees 
Springfield Centre—St. Mary’s, General, 
$30.82; Wo. Aux., Kyoto, $3; Sp. for 
Bishop Griswold, Salina, $3. 
Ticonderoga—Church of the Cross, Wo. 
Aux,, Kyoto......0.-00, Rcoorsong 
Troy—Ascension, Wo. Aux., Kyoto......+5 
Holy Cross, Wo, Aux., Sp. for Mexico... 
St. John’s, Wo. Aux., Kyoto, $2; Sp. for 
Mexied, $8.22 ckscsacdce anew 
St. Paul's, General, $200; Sp. for work 
of Rev. T.C. Wetmore, Arden, Ashe- 
ville, $11; Wo. Aux, Kyoto, $2; Sp. 
for Mexico, $3; salary of Miss Deane, 
Alaska, S20 wiscececcnecrsepermcnscrveey 
Watervliet—Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., 


YOO: erescwcsichoee uacleeesieteteeitne 
Whitehall—Trinity Church, Domestic..... 
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18 00 
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Miscellaneous—Branch Wo. Aux., Kyoto, 
$7.92; Sp. for Mexico, $28.50.....000.... 


CALIFORNIA—$200,53 
Fowler—St. Michael’s, Domestic, $5; For- 
OIF OU rcuin gs GED lew eaee et sachinss 
Fresno — st. James’ 8, Domestic, $1 01; 
MORGIMNG SLO. GOc ers sacnmetenecees wceas ts 
Hanford—Church of the Saviour, General 
SWare Grove—St. Mary’s-by-the- -Sea, Gen- 
Point _ Pichmiond trinity “Church, “Gen- 
OPAL: Sttrastrtoae takes ene he eke nie ened 
Santa Cruz —Calvary, Domestic, $38.05; 
Foreign, $1.25 oa veeecee 
Miscellaneous—Salary of Rev. John w. 
Swe Shanghai (of which Wo. Aux., 


AD) a ons S0eninveuneleeiecdeisivomwe eneeeeeeees 


CENTRAL NEW YORK—$556.56 
Binghamton—Christ Church, Cg ae 
Boonville—Trinity Church, Domestic.. 
Chittenango—St. Paul's, General.......... 
Clinton—St. James’s, General...... AAS 
Hayt’s Corners—Calvary, Domestic....... 
La Fargeville—St. Paul’s, General,........ 
McLean—Zion, General........ ...+ 
New Berlin—St. Andrew's, Domestic.. sauce 
Oxford—St. Paul's, Foreign.. 
Oneida—St. John’s, Domestic... "....... 
Onondaga Castle—Church of the Good 

aprnnerd, 8 Sp. for Rev. Mr. Cameron, 

Oriskany Falls—Church ‘of the ‘Good Shep- 

herd, General: . s .-.ss<< sense: seveccos 

Oswego—Christ Church, General........... 
Evangelists’, Foreign, $2.10; 

by Ark A cen oy ee Se eee cee 

Owego—St. Paul's, ‘Domestic, 50 cts.; For- 

OIBN Boiss antwadsans essed wien osiewh oceees 

Paris dili—8t. Paul's, Foreign.. aia sears 

Syracuse—Grace, Domestic and ‘Foreign... 
tica—Calvary, Domestic...+......-2+..-+ 
Grace, Junior Aux., Sp. for Bishop 

Brent’s work in the ‘Philippines, esitslels 
“A Friend,” Sp. for St. John’s College 
Building Fund, Shanghai..............- 
Watertown—"*A Friend, e. Sp. for Porto 
Rican Equipment Fund Ewapeite cate 

Waterville—Grace, Domestic. 

Waverly—Grace, General... . 

Wellsburg—Christ Church, ‘Gener 

Willard—Christ Church, Domestic. . 
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Athens—Trinity Church, General. 


Berwick—Christ Church, General...... eae 
Bloomsburg—St. Paul’s, Sp. for Valdez 
MISHONcAIBEKA, - pia sincieictes cuiss 3- > -0 4 > 


Chambersburg —Trinity Church, ‘General.. 
Gettysburg — Prince of Peace manrorial, 
General......... siesisie ees 0:10 0,0, 01 s' 
Harrisburg—St. Stephen’ 8, General... ... 
acer gg Nabe Mark’s, Domestic, $8. 36; 
8. S8., Sp. for Rev. 8. Coolidge, Boise, 
for Aede, Church at Jonestown, $15.71 
Mauch Chunk—St. Mark’s, General........ 
Mechanicsburg —St. Luke's, General....... 
New Milford—St. Mark’s, Domestic........ 


Pittston—St. James’s, Domestic..........- 
Scranton—Church of the Good phephere, 
sealer. Aux, Sp. for Miss Deane, 


see eee ewe a ees Coss eeeeenessseee 


Alas 
South Buthichem Pro-Cathedral of Na- 
tivity; Domestic, $24.94; Junior Aux., 
Sp. or Bishop Brown’s Building Fund, 
Arkansas, $5 “ 
Springtown— In Memory of M. R. s, / 
GOR Gray art seis icicles orate ce sists im otdsiep= nice 
Springville—St. ‘Andrew’s, ‘Domestic. ceretles 
Stroudsburg—Christ Church, General..... 
Susquehanna—Christ Church, Domestic... 
Tunkhannock—St. Peter’s, Domestic. Piso 
Williamsport—Christ Church, General ... 
York—St. John’s, General..........- eine : 


CHICAGO—$839,21 
Chicago (Edgewater) — Atonement, Do- 
mestic... 


TURP RU CEE ee eee oe 


86 42 


10 00 


80 46 
5 27 
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3 50 
4 30 


188 20 


25 00 
9 35 


12 58 


(Woodlawn Park)—Christ Church, 8p. 
for Bishop Williams’s Missions, Ne- 
braska 
St. James's, General Bs 
“L.,” for **Hibbard ” scholarship, 870, 
for “Robert” scholarship, $70, both 
in Trinity Divinity-school, Tokyo; Sp. 
for a bed in hospital at Valdez, Alaska, 
$40; ‘‘In Memoriam W. G. H.,” for 
Bible- reader, Tokyo, $50; for ’ cate- 
chist, Tokyo, $50; for St. ‘John’s Col- 
lege, ‘Shanghai, $100 ae uapcteestmese te 
Church Club, for Bishop Brent’s sal- 
ary, Philippine Islands. ..........sse+. 
Evanston—St. Luke's, Sp. for work of 

Rev. F. W. Merrill, Fond du Lac....... 
Naperville—St. John’s, Domestic.......... 
Pontiac—Grace, Domestic...............+. 


COLORADO—$192,84 

Colorado Springs—Grace, Domestic....... 
Cripple Creek—St. Andrew’s, General..... 
Denver—Epiphany Mission, Domestic and 
Foreign 
St. John’ 3 Cathedral, Domestic.......... ; 

Evergreen—Transfiguration, Domestic.... 
Pueblo—Ascension, General...... ......... 


CONNECTICUT—$947,58 
Branford—Mrs. M. T. Olmstead, Sp. for 
Kiukiang property, Hankow........... 
Pauline Olmstead, Sp. for Miss Ma- 
hony’s house, Africa......... 55 
Bridgeport—St. George's, Domestic 
DONG) 4 eS BRGONAARKinp: Bestop ac aaleeiestetne sss 
Collinsvilie—Trinity | Church, Domestic. . 
Hartford—Christ Church, Sp. for Kiu- 
kiang property, Hankow, $4; Sp. for 
Porto Rican Equipment Fund, $25.,... 
Church of the Good Shepherd, General. 
Trinity Church, Sp. for Kiukiang prop- 
erty, Hankow, $26; Miss Lucy J. Elis- 
worth, Domestic, $10 
*€Cash,”’ General.......ssceesseee omelets 
Huntin ton—BSt. Paul’s Society, General.. 
Litchfield—St. Michael’s, General.......... 
New Britain—St. Mark’s, Domestic and 
Foreign..... 
New Oannanasie Mark's Society, 
New Haven—St. Paul’s, for St. 
lege, Shanghai............. Se ralcleeinsip 
Trinity Church, ‘St. Mary-of-Bethany 
Bible-class, for work in Porto ray $5; 
Alaska, $8.50; General, $45; Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Bishop Wells, Spokane, $23..... 
Norwich—Trinity Church, Apportionment 
1902-3, General........ eka'dib areitiece eiosefelbok ins 
Saybrook—Grace, General 
. Seymour—Trinity Church, Sp. for Bishop 
Wells, Spokane...... Mate'eisicit oae 
Warehouse Point—St. John’s, ‘Domestic.. 
Waterbury—St. John’s, Sp. for Bishop 
Wells, Spokane... ccs ccscocctvscccecss 
Trinity Church, Generalascsccsasteasaras 
F., J. Kingsbury, General..........-seee0 
West Hartford—St. James’s, Domestic... 
Wethersfield—Trinity Church, General.... 


DALLAS—$73,35 


and 


feotiecaed aie en 
ohn’ 8 Col- 


see neee oe 


Big 8prings — 8t. Wary-the- virgin: Do- 
MOESIG Voi. soe sce peiticln. oma oo veevecece 
Colorado—All ‘Saints’, Domestic. Perea c 


Dallas—St. Matthew’s, Domestic and For- 
eign, $45.35; Junior Aux., for scholar- 
ship, Anvik, Alaska, $10,....00..... 

Denison—St. Luke's, Domestic and For- 


eig: 
Sherman—St. Stephen's, Domestic. seeeeees 


DELAWARE—$37,19 
Delaware City—Christ Church, General... 
Clayton—Trinity Church, General PB ces 
Milton—St. John the Baptist, General..... 


EAST CAROLINA— $164.63 
Atkinson—8t. Thomas’s, Domestic.......++ 
Avoca—Holy Innocents’, General.....,...- 
Beaufort Co.—Zion Parish, Thank-offer- 

ing, Sp. for Southern Florida . 
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24 42 
116 26 
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Bellhaven—St. James's, General...... seoee 
Boardman—St. Jude’s, Domestic.........- 
Clinton—St. Paul's, Goneral......-.00+-+0. 
Edenton—St. Paul's, Wo. Aux., General, 

$14; for St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, $2. 
Maxton—St. Matthew's, Domestic.... 
Roxobel—St. Mark’s, General....... 
Scuppernong—St. David's, General. 
Snow Hili—St. Barnabas’s, General. 
Southport—St. Philip’s, General.... 
Washington Co.—St. Luke’s, General 
Windsor—St. Thomas’s, General...... 
Wilmington—St. James’s, General. 
Woodville—Grace, General 
Miscellaneous—Rev. Edward Wootten, Sp. 

for American Church Missionary So- 

CIOLY. vcccerccsccccece cote uecpatoese see . 


EASTON—$47,95 

Dorchester Co.—St. Stephen’s, Wo. Aux., 
General.......- sissies Sev teste wang se oa 
Kent Co.—Shrewsbury Parish, Wo. Aux., 
for support of a scholar, South_Da- 
kota, $5; Sp. for Miss Thackara’s Good 
Shepherd Hospital, Navajo Indian 
Reservation, $10 ......... Kantacsccovene 
Miscellaneous—“‘ J. B. G.,”? General....... 
Branch Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss Mahony, 
for Africa...-..... one oe as6eetendoe 7 
Babies’ Branch, Sp. for font at Point 
Hope, Alaska ....ssseeccccesseveseee. tee 


FLORIDA—$40,23 
Fernandina—S8t. Peter’s, General......... 
Gainesville—Holy Trinity Church, General 


eens 


Green Cove Springs—St. Mary’s, General...” 


FOND DU LAC—$69,85 

Appleton—Grace, General........+. cocccees 
Fond du Lac—Mrs. H. F. Rose, General... 
Green Bay—Christ Church, General......, 
Merrill—Ascension, General....... eutseces 
Mosinee—St. James’s, General .......-.... 
Ripon—St. Peter’s, Apportionment 1902-8, 

Domestic, $2.56... ..cccscccdccccvccecs-cos 
Steven's Point—Intercession, Domestic... 
Sheboygan Falls—St. Peter’s, General..... 
Waupun—Trinity Church, Domestic.,.... 


GEORGIA—$173.15 

Americus—Calvary, Domestic.......+«.e- 
Atlanta—Daughters of the King, Sp. for 
St. John’s College Building Fund, 
Shanghal, is cicisisecs sscesostwicle ease vvelet es 
Austell—Church of the Good Shepherd, 
General............ Baila Sea tole. wen oiene 
Brunswick—St. Mark's, Domestic.......... 
St. Jude’s, General ...... dasivecnice ttt ‘ 
Calhoun—St. James’s, Goneral.........0008 
Columbus—Trivity Church, Domestic..... 
Eatonton—All Angels’, General .......... 
Grovetown—Heavenly Rest, General...... 
Macon—St. Paul's, Domestic..... SAP oongt ic 
Savannah—S8t. John’s, Wo. Aux., General. 
Thomasville—Church of the Good Shep- 


herd, General...... RWivistalse pisetcinigeiste'ntoenie 
Laps b= Rt a ae General... ... .... 
Georg 


a Branch Macon Archdeaconry, 
Wo. Aux., for “John Watrus Back: 
with Memorial’ scholarship, St. 
Mary's Hall, Shanghai......... 


INDIANAPOLIS—${ 13,95 

Columbus—St. Paul’s Mission, General.... 
Connorsville—Trinity Church, General.... 
Evansville—Holy Innocents’, Domestic.... 
Indianapolis—Grace, Pro-Cathedral, Do- 
MOS drTcwetes ths somaUe Teese egt ad Miead eas 

St. David's, Domestic......ccssccevesecees 
Madison—Christ Church, Domestic........ 
Muncie—Grace, Domestic, $3.95; Wo. Aux. 
Sp. for Domestic Contingent Fund, $10 
Vincennes—Major W. P. Gould, Domestic, 
$25; Foreign, B25 nectar never ewnats.c 


IOWA—$25,77 


Anamosa—8t. Mark’ “| 
Foreign, 75 cts.. ty Pee be e Rac 
Creston—St. Paul’s, General..... 
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Des Moines—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, General...... «++ sieecess vie steve sees 
Fort Dodge—St. Mark’s, Domestic.......-. 


KANSAS—$5,60 
Kansas City—Family Mite-box No. 4,558, 
General. .rcrccosee eseees erccbarceecesses 
KBNTUCKY—$305,65 


Columbus—Christ Church, General......-- 
Elizabethtown—Christ Church, General... 


Henderson—St. Paul’s, General........+++ 
Louisville—Christ Church Cathedral, Do- 
mestic....s0e0 ss o Liddowreé sveeee eseee 


All Saints’ S.S., Gemeral..... ... ...eeeee 
St. Andrew’s, Domestic, $2.50; Foreign, 
$2.50; General, $122.56.....+.... uh Dees 

St. Peter’s, General... ..01..scsscrccceve 
Shelbyville—St. James’s, General.....-.+-- 


LEXINGTON—$25,50 
Danville—Trinity Church, General........ 
Frankfort—Ascension, General......+se+ ; 
Nicholasville—All Saints’, General......... 


LONG ISLAND—$1,238,29 
Astoria—Church of the Redeemer, Sp. 
for Rev. R. N. Willcox, Asheville, $6.25; 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for fountain at Matan- 
zas, Cuba, $1......++5 vsé¥ebvewas eeceeseee 
Bellport—Christ Church, Domestic ..... va 
Brooklyn—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for fountain at Matanzas, Cuba, $1; 
Sp. for sewing-teacher’s salary, St. 
Augustine’s School, Raleigh, North 
Caroling, Su iae seSCea ihietienw eens eae 


(Bay Ridge)—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for sewing-teacher’s salary, St. 
Augustine’s School, Raleigh, North 
Oaroling <. seesaw ae ceasteer as ia 

Church of the Good Shepherd, Domes- 


pron fe . 
School, Raleigh, North Carolina, $5... 


East St. Louis, Springfield, $74...... ae 
Holy Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
fountain at Matanzas, Cuba............ 


at Matanzas, Cuba, $2; Sp. for sewing- 
teacher’s * salary, St. Augustine's 
School, Raleigh, North Carolina, $5.... 
Church of the Messiah, General........ ee 
Church of the Redeemer, 8p. for Bishop 
Wells, Spokane, $50; Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
fountain at Matanzas, Cuba, $8...... ve 
St. Ann’s, ‘‘A Member,” Sp. for Kiu- 
kiang property, Hankow, $1; Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for fountain at Matanzas, 
Cuba, $5; Sp. for sewing-teacher’s sal- 
ary, St. Augustine's School, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, $5............ roti n 
St. Bartholomew's, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
fountain at Mantanzas, Cuba, $1; Sp. 
for sewing-teacher’s salary, St. Au- 
enetines School, Raleigh, North Car- 
nas Slecwsrinaven tas obese cancers 
St. George's, Wo. Aux., Sp. for fountain 
at Matanzas, Cuba, $1; Christian En- 
deavor Society, Sp. for Miss Mahony’s 
settlement work, Africa, $5; Sp. for 
St. Agnes's Hospital, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, $5; Sp. for work among the 
Mormons, Salt Lake, $5; Sp. for Bish- 
op Brooke’s work among the Indians, 
Oklahoma, $B 2200 50600 eee 
St. James’s, General, $41.96; Wo. Aux., 
8p. for sewing-teacher’s salary, St. 
Augustine’s school, Raleigh, Yorth 
ee eee Hes ee seeerlneasecees 
ude’s, Wo, Aux., Sp. for fountain 

Matanzas, Cuba, $17 es 


teacher’s salary, St. Augustine's 


; Sp. for sewing. — 


71 00 


11 00 


2 00 


21 00 


Acknowledgments 


School, Raleigh, North Carolina, $1... 
St. Mark’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for fountain 
at Matanzas, Cuba......... aR Per ae ee 
St. Mary’s, Sp. for Building Fund, St. 
John’s College, Shanghai........ nebeene 
St. Matthew's, Wo. Aux., Sp. for foun- 
tain at Matanzas, Cuba, $1; Sp. for 
sewing-teacher’s salary, St. Augus- 
tine’s School, Raleigh, North Carolina, 


(Flatbush)—St. Paul's, Christmas offer- 
ing, Domestic and Foreign, $74.06; Wo. 
Aux., ig for fountain at Matanzas, 
Cuba (of which Junior Aux., $1), $5; 
S. 8., toward Rev. Mr. Goodheart’s 
salary, Sumpter, Oregon, $50.......... 

St. Peter’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for sewing- 
teacher's anlary, St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh, North Carolina........ 

St. Stephen’s, Domestic ....... ....eeeee 

St. Thomas’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for foun- 
tain at Matanzas, Cuba........+00..... F 

St. Timothy's, General.........sseccsseves 

“A Member,” Wo. Aux., Sp. for Kiu- 
kiang property, Hankow.......sseseees 

Caroline F. Little, Sp. for Miss Mahony’s 
work, Africa, $1; Sp. for Rev. F.C. 
Taylor’s hospital indebtedness, Val- 
dez, Alaska, $1..... aaeee Boon seh wens Sin s 

Miss Mabel Adams, Sp. for Miss Ma- 
hony’s work, Africa..... ........ vipa .cieje 

Elmhurst (Newtown)—St. James’s, Wo. 
Aux., Sp. for Foreign Missionaries’ 
Life Insurance Fund........... ... Saas 

Far Rockaway.—St. John’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for fountain at Matanzas, Cuba........ 

Garden City—Cathedral of the Incarna- 
tion, Indian, $27.90; General, $45.47; 
Wo. Aux., Sp. for fountain at Matan- 
BASS Cuddy Poo elses sive tls es vise e'viscuieaisiescls 

Great Neck—All Saints’, Sp. for Bishop 
Funsten’s mission, Boise .. ........... 

Pastoral Aid and Missionary Society, 

Sp. for Bishop Restarick, Henolulu.... 
Greenport—Holy Trinity Church, Foreign. 
Jamaica — Grace, Systematic Offering, 

General............ ° 


Sag Harbor—Christ Church, Domestic..... 
Miscellaneous—Wo. Aux., Sp. for sewing- 
teacher’s salary, St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh, North Carolina......- 


LOS ANGELES—$34,00 
La Jolla Indian Reservation—Wo. Aux., 
Sea Hs Ml. a GOBONRLe ct ese saccteee coc: 
Pasadena—All Saints’, Wo. Aux., Domes- 
tic, $12.50; Foreign, $12.50............. 3 


LOUISIANA—$24,12 
Laurel Hill—St. John’s, General........... 
New Orleans—Grace, General..........- a 
8t. Francisville—Ernest Newman, Sp. fo 
support of Mrs. Kambe’s daughter, 
Kyoto... 


MAINE—$39,75 
Bar Harbor—St. Saviour’s, Domestic...... 
“A Reader of THE Spirit oF Missions,” 
Sp. for Kiukiang property, Hankow... 
Camden—St. Thomas’s, Domestic.....-.... 
Portland—St. Luke’s Cathedral, for St. 


John’s College, Shanghai........... seen” 


Presque Isle—St. John’s, General..... 


MARQUETTE—$57,46 
Marquette—St. Paul’s, Domestic, $27.46; 
Wo. Aux., for Educational work in 
Shanghai, $2.50; for Educational work 
in Hankow, $2.50..........- last ie DOD 
Miscellaneous—‘' Jean,’’ Sp. for American 
Church Missionary Society, to be used 
in helping to build some Church or 
Chapel in the Foreign field, not in the 
United States, or in helping to buy 


2 00 
1 00 
11 00 


8 00 
1 00 


82 46 


land upon which a Church or Chapel is 
about to be built.......... eset peeeees 


MARYLAND—$628,54 

Allegheny Co. (Cumberland)—Emmanuel 
Church, DomestiCvacicedecsaieoes sevces 
Baltimore—Ascension, Sp. for Dr. Dobbyn, 
North Dakota, $138.30; Sp. for Bishop 
Van Buren, Porto Rico, $17; Sp. for 
Church of the Incarnation, Atlanta, 
Georgia, $1.... . 
Christ Church, In Memory of Miss Susan 

Appold; Genoral jicst-des.ocserse. 
Emmanuel Church, Domestic..........-. 
Memorial, Domestic, $15; Sp. for Church 
Home and Hospital, Orlando, South- 
Orn Mlorida, Sobie cc -ces ccmrcae cote 
Church of the Messiah, Mothers’ Meet- 
ing, Sp. for Rev. Mr. Coolidge’s Indian 
WOrk; BOISG Pr tnuici silos stealuciesice sintering 
St. Luke’s, Sp. for Rev. W. 8. Claiborne, 
Sewanee, Tennessee..........+ dadondsue 
“H. W.A.,” Sp. for Rev. Mr. Ancell, 
Shangshales Weiadaccanwiverss vase voevee 
‘“*H. H. D.,’’ General...........- 
Mrs. M. J. Hoskins, Domestic and Foreign 
Baltimore Co. (Lutherville)—Chapel of 
the Holy Comforter, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Bishop Rowe’s hospital, Valdez, 
Alaska, $5; Sp. for Rev. Mr. Good- 
heart, Oregon, $5.....2.. ....-- aaneesis 
Reisterstown Parish, General............ 
(Catonsville) — St. Timothy’s, Branch 
Wo. Aux., Domestic, $1; Indian, $1; 
Colored, $1; Foreign, $1........-ssse00- 
St. James’s, ‘*A Member,” General...... 
(Towson)—Trinity Church, Sp. for Rev. 
Octavious Parker, Sacramento....... 
Washington Co. (Hagerstown) —Mrs. 
James Findlay, Sp. for Kiukiang prop- 
erty, Hankow...............- isis Wisin’ eee 
Miscellaneous—Wo., Aux., & Junior Officer, 
General @ G25. cccen tet « BAS oh delwaicine was 


MASSACHUSETTS—$3, 423,80 
Beachmont—St. Paul's, Domestic, $1.23; 
Foreign; $1:25 ccc. cote sci aes 
Boston — Advent, General, $315.48; Mrs. 
ee Curtis, Domestic and Foreign, 


Ascension, Domestic.....0...06-sseeseceee 
Emmanuel Church, Sp. for St. John’s 
College Building Fund, Shanghai (of 
which ‘‘A Member,’’ $100), $125; Wo. 
Aux., "‘A Member,” Sp. for Mexico, 
$10; ‘‘ Two Members,” Sp. for Bishop 
Funsten, Boise, for hospital work, 
$2.£0, for school work, $10.....-.....05 
(West Roxbury) —Emmanuel Church, 
Wo. Aux., for ‘‘ Helen Rhett Pearson 
Memorial’’ scholarship, St. John’s 
Mission, Cape Mount, Africa..... esheleleie 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Domes- 
tic, $7.96; Foreign, $5.45........+..+6- ate 
8t. John the Evangelist, Missionary So- 
ciety, for Circle City, Alaska, $50; G. 
H. L. Broadway, Domestic, $1.... 
(Dorchester)—St. Mark’s, General... 
St. Paul’s, Domestic ..... seveerece a6 
St. Stephen’s, General..........sesesesees 
Trinity Church, Sp. for St. John’s Col! 


149 


25 00 


1 30 


147 60 


lege Building Fund, Shanghai, $195; aa 
Mrs. Fiske, $500; ‘‘A Member,’ Wo. .. 
Aux., Domestic, $5; Wo. Aux., “A J ~ 
Member,”? Sp. for Mexico, $5; Miss 
Woodruff’s salary, West Africa, $5.... 710 00 
Miss Georgina Lowell, Sp. for St. John’s 
College Building Fund, Shanghai...... 10 00 
F. W. Hunnewell, General..... adadvusen ster 2100) 00: 
‘‘A Friend,’ General..... atte sieleisisiess cle 100) 00 
“M. R.S.,’’ Sp. for Bishop. Brent’s work 
among the Hee ned LN aa 100 00 
Bridgewater—Trinity Church §S. §., Do- veto 


Sp. for Bishop Restarick, Honolulu, $5; 
‘A Member,” Sp. for Miss Mahony’s 


150 


portable house, West Africa, $5; Sp. 
for St. John’s College Building Fund, 
Shanghal) $105.0... s.ccvesecsanrecovesen 

St. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., for Miss Wood- 
ruff's salary, West Africa.... .. * 
Cambridge—Christ Church (of which §, 
S., $10), Sp. for St. John’s College 
Building Fund, Shanghai ............-- 

St. James's, Domestic, $1; Foreign, 40 
cts.; General, $3.80; Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
W.S. Claiborne, Tennessee, for moun- 
tain mission, $10; Sp. for hospital at 
Skagway, Alaska, at disposal of Miss 

Cc. M. Carter, $10; Sp. for Miss Ma- 
hony’s Industrial School, West Africa, 
$10; Miss Wall’s salary, Tokyo, $10.... 

St. John’s Memorial, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
insurance dues Rev. T. 8. Tyng, $12.50; 

Sp. for Miss Mahony, West Africa, $5.. 
Fall River—St. James’s, Domestic..... ov.ele 
Falmouth—St. Barnabas’s, Domestic...... 
(Wood's Hole)—Church of the Messiah, 
Domestles. cows. iveveapdeee aeaicetd 
Malden—St. Paul’s, Domestic, $37.50; For- 
olen $37.50; Indian, $37.50; Colored, 

OO Gas Parle ieacewietets ee coves 


Medford—Grace, General.... sessesesssoee 
Newton (Chestnut Hill)—Church of the 
Redeemer, Domestic............ inva usteiev 
(Lower Falls)—St. Mary’s, Domestic..... 
Swansea—Christ Church, General, $4.90; 
Foreign, 60 cts .......... Grad nesaalee ela 
Weymouth—Trinity Church §. 8.,* Gen- 


Oe seseeovee 


Thompson, $5, General ........65 ...6 
Miscellaneous—Wo. Aux., for Miss Wood- 
ruff’s salary, West Africa (from in- 
terest on Susan H, Page bequest), $10; 
from anniversary offering, $2.......... 
Friends in the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
Sp. for Porto Rican Equipment Fund, 


for the purchase of a lecturn.......... 
Interest on deposits, *General....... ACC 
MICHIGAN—$333,42 


Ann Arbor—St. Andrew's, Domestic, $96; 
Junior Aux., Indian, $5,......600-.+05: 
Bay WO Pd ty Abe thea Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Foreign Missionaries’ Life Iusur- 


ance Fund........ 


Acknowledgments 


116 66 
5 00 


80 89 


8t. John’s College, Shanghai, $5....... 
oO ens ae Sire te > A. 
e p. for Mrs. te: ankow.. 
Gladwi PubaMOPAl ys ves evol., iho J ves ou 
Grass Lake—St. Mary's, Wo. Aux., for sal- 
ary of Miss Bull, Ky0to......ceseeseeeee 
Jackson—8t. Paul’s, Wo. Aux., for St. 
Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, South- 
Eyota $20; salary of Miss Bull, 

; ASPOOCDL CT nT ane Gah 

Otter Lake—St. John’s, General ........... 
Owosso—Christ Church, Wo. Aux., for sal- 
ary of Miss Bull, Kyoto, $2; ‘‘ Harris 
Memorial’’ scholarship, St. John’s 
College, Shanghai, $2; Sp. for Foreign 
Missionaries’ Life Insurance Fund, $1; 
Generals Bi0...anctessen, ih haveadisede 
Romeo—St. Andrew's, General............. 


16 00 
10 23 


25 00 


1 00 
62 


5 00 


45 00 
40 


Saginaw—St. John's, General......-+-seee+ 
St. John’s—Mrs. Steele, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Mrs. Littell, Hamkow..., « .-..-++ «s+. 
Trenton—St. Thomas’s, Wo. Aux., for Miss 
Bull, Kyoto, $1; ‘Harris Memorial ”’ 
scholarship, St. John’s College, Shang- 
hal, $160 25 cai svete seers Meanie heh sae F 
Vassar—St. John’s, General. es 
Waters—General..........++.. 5 es 
Ypsilanti—St. Luke's, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Foreign Missionaries’ Life Insurance 
Fund: scoss.sccssees bsdipe verse senate aes 


MICHIGAN CITY—$15.00 
Peru—Trinity Church, General... ....++ oe 


MILWAUKEE—$182,27 

Kenosha—S8t. Matthew’s, Domestic....... 5 
Milwaukee—All Saints’ Cathedral, Domes- 
tic, $1; General, $65.15...... elgele nice 

St. Paul’s, General......... 
Pine an Innocents’, Sp. for Rev. 
C. E. Rice, Circle City, Alaska. ....... 
Miscellaneous—Wo. Aux., Sp. for life in- 
surance of Rev. R. W. Andrews, Tokyo 


MINN ESOTA—$415,36 

Blue Earth—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Domestic.......csscecessereeesees 
Faribault—Wesley W. Barnes, General... 
Lake Benton—St. John’s, Domestic...... 
Litchfield—Trinity Church, Domestic..... 
Luverne—Holy Trinity Church, Domestic 
and Foreign........ Ret a Nee 
Minneapolis—Holy Trinity Church, Mrs. 
M. R. Hall, Sp. for Kiukiang property, 
Hankow .......+.+-- ela asa 
Northfield—All Saints’, Domestic.... 
St. Paul—Christ Church, Mrs. W. H. 
Johnstone, Foreign ...........+ 
St. James's, General.... ...+.....+ odece 
Miscellaneous—Wo. Aux., for p 
Whipple” scholarship, St. Hilda’s 
School, Hankow, $40; ‘‘ Bishop Gil- 
bert” scholarship, St. Hilda’s School, 
Wuchang, Hankow, $40; “Cora R. 
Brunson” scholarship, St. Mary's 
Hall, Shanghai, $50; Church Training 
School, Shanghai, $40.45; Domestic, 
$120.45; Sp. for hospital work, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, $50............... 


MISSISSIPPI—$62.94 
Greenville—Wo. Aux., General........ acre 


Jackson—St. Andrew’s, General....,....68 
Magnolia—Church of the Redeemer, Gen- 


Summit—Christ Church, General.......... 
Woodville—St. Paul's, General..........., 


MISSOURI—$1 14,79 

Kirksville—Trinity Church, General... ..., 
Monroe—St. Jude’s, for teacher, St. 
Mary's Orphanage, Shanghai.......... 
Rolla—Christ Church, General............ 
St. Louis—All Saints’, Domestic, $10; For- 
eign, $5; General, $10............0--ceee 

Mt. Calvary, ‘‘A Member,” Thank-offer- 
ing, Sp. for Jin,in Mr. Ishii’s Orphan- 


BEO, JADAM sv vies ee bipiseesd Poscunmsice 
Ho N Communion, Domestic..... Kiss erefaiese 
J. A. and N. Dickinson, Domestic and 


Poreignis ss cskvarvienave weasoeewan erekiia cre 


NEBRASKA—$107,50 
Hartington—Grace, General.......-..sse08 
ping hae Barnabas’s, Domestic and 

OPOLBH viaisn'd Sa Veins ohelessice ds Lebewohtnee 
South Omaha—S8t. Clement’s, Domestic 
and Foreign......... 


NEWARK—$942.13 
Bayonne—Trinity Church, General .... .. 
Edgewater-on- Hudson — Mission Study 
os, Ee» for St. Mary’s, Orphanage, 
ng (OOOO eeee serge . "Teese reere 
Englewood—St. Paul’s, Sp. for hospital in 
Indian Territory, $15; 8. S., Sp. for 


Pee eee ceeeeaseseve 


$$ 38 


Acknowledgments 


re ee ry ee ee ee ry 


Morristown—Church of the Rede mer, 


for work of Bishop Mann, North Da- 
hota, Seem eee stay abeid oss 


Newark—Trinit Church, Junior Aux., for 
“Louis §. Osborne” scholarship, St. 
i 


Mary’s Hall, Shanghai..... SUNT se Nui ee 
Orange—Grace, Sp. for Rev. W. 8. Clai- 
borne, Tennessee.......-. 05 


settee 


Shanghai......08 ee 


St. Paul’s School, Domestic, $46.23; For- 

eign, $16.28... 22... scenes <awenisebs 
Hanover—St. Thomas's, Domestic......... 
Keene—St. James’s, Domestic and Foreign 
Miscellaneows—‘' X,"? General. ..cccssseoees 


NEW JERSEY—$819,.05 

Asbury Park—Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., 
Domestic, $5; salary of Kimura San, 
Kyoto, $5..... Saeniewens ceanek ae ioniata'sfalo’s 6 
Basking Ridge—St. Mark’s, General....... 
Bernardsville—St. Bernard's, General (of 
which Apportionment 1902-3, $7.65).... 
Somerset Inn, General........... meni calson! 
Mrs. Mitchell, General..... wesieadhicle ieee 
Bound Brook—St. Paul's, Domestic........ 
Burlington —Chapel Holy Innocents’, 
NFEMIOT A cc sinwe.sv vices soresenacs aeen wie shies 
Cranford—Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., for 
“Emma Williamson Memorial” bed, 
St. James’s Hospital, Nganking, Han- 


General, $100...... ee Sirasaigaleisioes 
Grace, General........+.++-.. 3 
Trinity Church, Domestic and Foreign.. 
Florence—St. Stephen’s, “A Member,” 
Generali weeicis eres csvicvase Meee as eens 
rp baat soa hd Church §8. §S., Gen- 
OLN, See ca reba ler oven ols oseutin cin pls 0.6 osia’s 
Keyport—St. Mary’s, General........ ..... 
Long Branch—St. James’s, toward sup- 
port of Rev. A. M. Sherman, Hankow. 
Moorestown—Trinity Church §S.8., Sp. for 

Rev. I. H. Correll, for his work in Ky- 


esecceses 


WEG ado save ee coed) cn cateemamn apa hwrax = Caleae 
New Brunswick—Christ Church, for St. 
John’s College, Shanghai...........00.. 

St. John the Evangelist, Domestic......- 
Penn's Neck—St, George’s, a Thank-offer- 
ing, General........ -... sineia ie,aiaisinle'uleiaia'e) 
Plainfield—Grace, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Miss 
Mahony’s settlement work, Africa..... 
Rev. Wm. H. Neilson, General.... ...... 
Miss Florence Tweedy, Sp. for St.Agnes’s 
Hospital, Raleigh, North Carolina..... 
Salem—St. John's, Domestic (of which a 
Thank-offering, $25)...........- a Mitdesce 
Somerville—St. John’s, Domestic, $8.75; 
Foreign, $14.75; General, $11.50; Wo. 
Aux., Domestic, $2; salary of Kimura 
San, Kyoto, $5; Sp. for St. Agnes’s Hos- 
ital, Raleigh, North Carolina, $5; Sp. 

or St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, 
Southern Virginia, $5........005 2. es 
South Amboy — Christ Church, Indian, 
$19.86; General, $30.40........ 000 006 
Swedesboro—tTrinity Church, Domestic... 
Wildwood—‘‘A Friend,” for mission at 
Nganking, Hankow.ssssscesesec-osseee 


95 00 


47 00 


50 26 
24 00 


5 00 
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NEW YORK—$20,671,90 

Arden—St, John's, Domestic ............. 15 00 

Brewster—St, Andrew’s, General,,...... ~« 18 86 
Dobb’s Ferry—Zion, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Mis 

_ Mahony’s portable house, Africa, . 10 00 
Fishkitl-on-Hdudson —8t. Andrew's (of 
which S. §., $2.70), Domestic, $6.01; A 
Member,” Wo. Aux., for ** Elizabeth ” 

31 01 

5 00 

78 O1 

37 47 

40 00 

52 18 
Training school, Raleigh, North Caro- 

Hing ye aces sale eee sais Ginthis aioe clauses 8 47 
Mt. Kisco—St. Mark’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 

Miss Mahony’s portable house, Africa. 5 00 
Mt. Vernon—Ascension, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Miss Mahony’s portable house, Af- 

CB Vaaisleiss ainicaplosieanmanees Baineseen nicee co PRY 
Trinity Church, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Good 
Shepherd Hospital, Fort Defiance, Ar- 

ZODR some aaa tte ASOe Ra NG Veleeeienes, 40000 
Newburgh—St. George's, Wo. Aux., for 
‘St. George’s’’ scholarship, St. John’s 
Mission, Cape Mount, Africa, $25; Sp. 
for Rev. i - Webb, Nashotah 
House, Nashotah, Milwaukee, $10; Sp. 
for Rev. M. J. Goodheart, Sumpter, 

Oregon, $10 2020 es bores ROA SAECO a OO) 
New York—All Angels’, Wo. Aux., sala- 

ries of women workers, Domestic 3 33 
All Souls’, Wo. Aux., Sp.for Rev. M. J 

Goodheart, Oregon......... weve ees duesn 20,00 

Beloved Disciple, General. .............. 25 385 
Calvary, Domestic, $1,490: Foreign, 
$600; Colored, $300; Sp. for Mexico, 

$90; ‘‘A Member,” General, $50..,,.... 2,440 00 
Christ Church, Wo. Aux., for ‘‘Edith Wil- 
merding’’ scholarship, St. Agnes’s 
School, Kyoto, $40; support of four 
women workers, Foreign, $40; Miss 
Bristow’s salary, Tokyo, $110; Sp. for 
Miss Higgins, for education of a boy, 
Africa, $40; St. Augustine’s League, 
Sp. for **Langford Memorial” schol- 
arship, Bishop Payne Divinity-school, 
Petersburg, Southern Virginia, $10; 
Sp. for “St. Augustine’s’’ scholar- 

ship, King Hall, Washington, D.C.,$10 250 00 
(New Brighton)—Christ Church, Domes- 

tic, $156.28; Wo. Aux., women workers, , 

Domestic, $50........ Selsieeviacestinessesies G00) 28 
Church Missions House Chapel, Shang- 

hal..... ApRELaSe= Le, Gucetoouch bostoordods em ried) 
Epiphany, Miss King, Niobrara League, 
Sp. for work among white children, 

Balt LAKG cs 50g cece ances. oe meee 5 00 


ship, Haiti, $115; Freedmen’s Commit- 
tee, St. Augustine’s League, Sp. for 
scholarship, King Hall, Washington, 
D. C. (of which Mrs. F. K. Gibbs, $100, 


Mrs. Lydia Lawrence, $50), $150....... 1,793 42 


(Cily Island)—Grace, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
Good Shepherd Hospital, Fort Defi- 
NCO, ATIZOWE:../eiccnsices scenes csssese 

Holy Apostles’, St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, $5; Woman’s Missionary 
Association, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Foreign 
Missionaries’ Life Insurance Fund, 


5 00 
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$5; Sp. for Miss Mahony's portable 
house, Africa, $43.65.....eeceeeeeeevens 
Holy faith, Domestic ............ +++ 
(Harlem)—Holy Trinity Church, Young 
Women’s Missionary Society, Sp. for 
Kiukiang property, Hankow........... 
Incarnation (of which Mrs. Andrew O. 
Zabriskie, $50); Sp. for St. John’s 
College Building Fund, Shanghal, 
$160; Wo. Aux., Sp. for Church at 
Mito, Tokyo (of which Mr. Williams, 
$25; Miss Dibbles, $5), $30; Niobrara 
League, for ‘‘Crane Andrews” (In 
Memoriam) Graduate _ scholarship, 
South Dakota, $60; Mrs. W. 8. P. Pren- 
tive, St. Augustine’s League, Sp. for 
tuition of Katharine Brown, St, Au- 
gustine’s School, Raleigh, North Car- 
olina, $6 
(Kingsbridge)—Mediator, Domestic...... 
St. Agnes’s Chapel §.8.,Sp. for Bishop 
Partridge, Kyoto,for a portable altar 
for use in the smaller country stations 
St. Bartholomew’s, Sp. for Bishop Res- 
tarick, Honolulu, $643.65; Wo. Aux., 
Sp. for Bishop Graves’s clergy, Lara- 
mie, $25; Sp. for St. John’s College 
Building Fund, Shanghai, $25; Wom- 
an’s Missionary Society, Wo. Aux., Sp. 
for Church in Mito, Tokyo, $100; St. 
Margaret's Society, Wo. Aux., for 
‘Emma W. Cooke” scholarship, St. 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, $40; Sp. for 
Miss Thacher, for hospital equipment, 
Manila (of which Miss Juliet C. Smith, 
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Miss. L. L. Taylor, Wo. Aux., Sp. for 
‘Taylor Halliday Hubard ”’ aolekars 


ship, Mr. Ishii’s School, Tokyo........ 
(Portsmouth)—All Saints’, General........ 
Trinity Church, First Service, Wo. Aux., 
8p. for Brazil.. Brisdoot docopdoccss donc ce 


(Norfolk)—Mrs. J. Newport Greene, Miss 
Urith Greene, Mrs. Tazewell Taylor, 
Miss L. Taylor, Miss L. L. Taylor, Wo. 
od , Sp. for Kiukiang property, Han- 


Pittaylvania Co. (Danville) — Epiphany, 


Domestic:c.<csse se ac ciate 
Prince Edward Co.—St. ‘Anne’ 8, “Domestic 
and Moreign..... ews" ite. cei ieaiote'e-slete 


Princess Anne Co.—Lynnhaven Parish, 
Eastern Shore Chapel, Junior Aux., 
General’. -: 5 sazches es Risislelvises weleiatelorieiee 

Smyth Co. —Christ ‘Church, General....... 

Tazewell Co.—B. Stros, Sp. for Mr. Ishii’s 
Orphanage, Tokyo............ Rivetelcisieise 

Washington Co. Bristol) — Emmanuel 
Church, Sp. for Rev. B. L. Ancell, 
Shanghai, Per. 20; Sp. for American 
Church Missionary Society, $5..,.++++- 


SPRINGFIELD—$95,00 
Champaign —Emmanuel Church 8. §8., 
Birthday-box, Foreign........sssesevee 


TENNESSEE——$5 2,00 
Clarksville—Trinity Church, Domestic.. 
Knoxville —S8t. John's, Miss Augusta 
Froneburger, Sp. for St. John's Col- 
lege. Building Fund, Shanghai. coos 
Memp is—Calvary, General. a bibivral 6 STs%s wbialere(c 
Sewanee—St. Paul’s-on-the-Mountain,Gen- 


OPAL Lae laine Deisieoealloe wllote. erste nisr 
Otey Memorial Church 8. 8., Sp. for Miss 
Mahony, Africa..se..seeseeee adee viele cvee 
TEXAS—$75,00 


Houston —Christ Church, Domestic,’ $22.60; 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Wo. Aux., 
General, $5.00.......008 

Marshall—Trinit Church, “Little Heip- 


ers,” General ..... Maletelavee eielete 
Palestine—St. Philip’ 3, “Domestic, $2.75; 
General, $5 ....... BT DOCC sx Me ee, 


Miscellaneous — Junior Aux., 8p. for 
if pend er aa ” scholarship, St. 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai......ecsse...s0es 


VERMONT—$210.87 
Burlington—Bishop’s Chapel, General.... 
Guilfor —Emmanuel Church, General..... 
Uford—Christ Church, General.........+ 
ohford St Ann’s, General,,......++e0e8 
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Miscellaneous—Bishop Hall, Sp. for St. 
John’s College hate se Fund, Shang- 
BAL esr. vp veccatie ViUipweesectel s c.eclew ns Gate 


VIRGINIA—$334,19 
Albemarle Qo. (Alberene)—Christ Church, 
through Wo. Aux., for salary of Miss 
Elwyn, Philippines. serecscoesseddsvene ce 
Alexandria Co. (Alexandria)—Chr ist 
Church, Sp. for Brazil.... ....ss.eesess 
St. Paul’s, Domestic and Foreign......... 
Culpeper Co. (Brandy Station)—Christ 
Church, Foreign, $5; Wo. Aux., Do- 
mestic and Foreign, $15 
Essex Co. (Tappahannock)—St. John’s, 
Junior Aux., for ‘* Leslie ‘Thornton 
Memorial” scholarship, Boone School, 
Wuchang, Hankow...... ...sseee.s-- 
St. Anne’s Parish, Vawter’s Church, Do- 
mestic and Foreign eel gn + Mewaiankelenari 
Henrico Co. (Richmond) — All Saints’, A 
through Wo. Aux., Sp. for Holy Trin- 
ity Orphanage, Tokyo 
Church of the Holy Deiter Domes- 
UG scaaciees on eae nedameinteets ale Was Se . 
Monumental, Domestic and. Foreign.... 
St. James's, for Shanghai (Bishop 


Graves’s Jurisdiction).....ccesseereeees 
‘*E.,’? Domestic and Foreign,.,....... 
Rockingham Co. (Rockingham) — Grace 
Memorial, General..... sabe St scd,sace 


Westmoreland Co.(Montross)—St. James’s, 
Sp. for epi = Ghonen pe aoesty: 
Society.. 


WASHINGTON—$1,809,47 
District of Columbia (Georgetown)—St. 
John’s, Wo. Aux., Mrs. Louise M. 
Keith, Sp. for ‘‘ Beverly Murray” 
scholarship, St. Paul’s School, Law- 
renceville, Southern Virginia, "$25; 8. 
S.,* for 19°4, for Missions in Alaska, 


ee ooereeeeeecoees 


$30....60. See sates sciatitdete seiaeae 
Mrs. Louise M. Keith, Sp. for Church 
work in Mexico.... ...... seesee 


Chureh of the Good Shen ‘Domestic. «ae 
hurch of the Good Shepherd,Wo. Aux, 
Sp. for Miss Mahony, Africa........... 
St. Andrew’s, ‘‘A Member,’ Sp. for 
Brazil, $2. 30; Hawali, $2.50; work 
seas the Indians in winnesota, $2.50; 
Sp. for 8t. Paul’s School, Lawrence- 
ville, Southern Virginia, $2. BOs iceces cs 
St. John’s, Domestic, $26; Domestic and 
he oan $663.15; Sp. for Porto en 
St. Mark’s S. 8. Bishop Restarick class, 
Sp. for Bishop Restarick of Honolulu 
for a Chinese scholarship... 
St. Paul’s, General.............. 
Trinity Church §.8., Sp. for St. Paul's 
School, Beaufort, ‘Bast Carolina, a 
two scholarships............... 
Agnes Chase, General............ 
Alice B, Toynses Mite-box, General safes 
Charles Co.— Port Tobacco Parish, St. 
bare Domestic........ 
apk f 3 


Co.—St. Bartholomew’s 
artholomew’s, General, 
8t. kee 83, General........ Renae 
Prince George’s .Co. (Upper Marlboro) — 
Trinity Church, A. sos Boly aa ‘O- 
mestic and Foreign.. Saree Wao M ef esne ais 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS | 65,78 


Par- 


for ae ‘of a bed in Elizabeth 
Bunn Memorial Hospitaly Mh oo 
Hankow....-..055 

North Gra 
Oxford—Gr 

“rahe Chureh, General.....-. 
rare 


see neee 


108 00 


55 00 
00 


25 
400 00 
10 00 


10 00 


1,189,515 


Acknowledgments 


Webster—Reconciliation, General, $15; Sp. 
for American Church Missionary So- 
ClEty, $5.ccc cee sscccvvesevcessseoscces 

Westfield — Atonement, Sp. ‘American 
Church Missionary Scciety, Foreign.. 

Worcester—All Saints’, 8p. for Rev. W. 
Claiborne, Sewanee, Tennessee, $38; 
through Wo. Aux., for salary of Dr. C. 
S. Hayden, St. Agnes’s Hospital, Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina, $12.50......... at 

St. John’ s, Junior Aux., Sp. for Rev. J. 
A. Weston, Asheville, or mission at 
Granite Falls......++... +06 cocansecees 


WESTERN MICHIGAN—$183,49 
Allegan—C. R. Wilkes, General.... .....+ : 
Big Rapids—St. Andrew’s, General.. 
Coldwater—St. Mark’s, Domestic.. 


Grand siunacaee John’s, Wo. Aux., deat 


OPAL L. sacicvcde venice svc. saeveadees's sets sn 
Grand Rapide - — St. Mark’s, Domestic, 
$11.44; Fereign, $10.13; “A Commun- 
icant,” General, $25.. Secs 
Hastings—Emmanuel Church, General.. 
Kalamazoo—St. Luke’s, Domestic ........ 
Mount Pleasant—St. John’s, Domestic.... 
Muskegon — 8t. Paul’s, Domestic, $7.68; 
Foreign, $8........cccssssscscss Se septoe 
South Haver Epiohaay, ‘Domestic. ceaeses 
Traverse City—“A eee General.....«. 
Miscellaneous—‘ J.N. R ” General....... 


WESTERN NEW YORK—$909,94 

Bujfalo—Ascension, General......... eoevee 
race, General .......--.-00+ 00s seit oacien 
St. James’s, through Wo. Aux., for 
‘*Cynthia Jane McMaster ’”’ scholar- 
ship, Church Training-school for 
Women, Shanghai........... dah oSesces 
St. Mary’s-on-the Hill, E. H. Burton, for 

Rev. Mr. Chappell’s’ work in Tokyo. 
“A Friend,’’ Sp. for St. John’s College 
Building ‘Fund, Shanghai. ee aeie ues cae 
Catharine—St. John’s §. §8., General....... 
Clifton Sortnas John's, SOAs Miss 
Domestle senanintdi-i-ie cs 'comesavp.cnis oveccvas 
Corning—Christ Church, Foreign. sveceuee 
Dunkirk—St. John’s, Domestic ever dae 
Geneva—St. Peter’s, Domestic........,.+5 
Miss E. O. Cammann, Sp. for hospital, 
Valdez, Alaska, $25; Sp. for rectory at 
Alliance, Laramie, $25; Sp. for St. 
berg sCollege Building Fund, Shang- 
Bil, BOO necamieraee Ka « ieaneath Vente sive ante ay 
Hammondsport—St. James's, Domestic... 
Lancaster—Trinity Church, General.....,. 
Medina—St. John's, Domestic....... ..... 
Niagara Falis—St. Ambrose’s Chapel 
DeVeaux College), Domestic and For- 


Peer Pee acceso neess 0 serene seee 


eign 
RheimsPioasant Valley’ Mission, Domes- 
SIC Sexdeavac os Coecerceerececnes 
Rochester—St. Thomas’ s, General.. 
Watkins—St. James’s, Domestic, $19. 
WOrelgn, S17.53h<nvscntecnaneecu 
Miscellaneous—Branch Wo. Aux., for Miles 


ve easeee 


WEST MISSOURI—$183,58 
Boonville—Christ Church, General........ 
Kansas ad George’ 8, Domestic...... 
Marshall—Trinity Church, General........ 
St, Joseph—Christ Church, General........ 


WEST VIRGINIA—$ 345,91 
Ansted—Church of the Redeemer, ry 
MIGKUG fo viene sneviesduanbeeehttinets «nie 
Elm Grove—St. Paul's, Foreign... ee 5S 


20 00 
4 (0 


co ff 
Oar 


rare 


nano an 
SSs8 SkSg 


811 05 
109 00 


a a a 


Acknowledgments 


Montgomery—Calvary, Domestic.......... 
Parkersburg—Good Shepherd Chapel, Col- 
ored, $4; General, $20; Sp. for work in 
Mexico, } RRO Ceri ere aes alee 
ae Mrs. Peterkin, for deficiency 
Union—All Saints’, Domestic.....- 
Wheeling—St. Matthew’ 8, General, $70.82; 
St. Mary’s Branch Junior Aux., for 
“St. Matthew’s"’ scholarship, Church 
Training-school, Shanghai..... eveeeece 


ALASKA—$?,00 


Anvik — Christ Church Mission, Juniors, 
a. for St. Mary’s Orphanage, Shang- 


Peeeeereesese 


ARIZONA—${ 3,50 
Prescott—Advent, General....-see.e-+ see. 


ASHEVILLE—$1 13,89 


Acton—St. Paul’s, Domestic. ..... Behe 
Alexander—Mission, Domestic............ 


Arden—Christ School, Domueetto, 32. 50; 
Foreign, $2.50. .......cccscc...-secseeees 
Asheville — Trinity Church. Domestic, 


$50.70; Wo. Aux., for salary of Miss 
Griffiths, Southern Florida, $10........ 
Blackstone — Mission, Domestic, 13 cts.; 
Foreign, 12 cts...... 
Brevard—St. Philip's, Indians. 22... eaite 
Candler—St. Clement’s, Domestic. 
Chunn’s Cove—St. Luke’s, Domestic.. 
Fletcher—Calvary, Domestic...........000+ 
Franklin—St. Agnes’s, General........ tees 
St. Cyprian’s, General. ...........+008 S05 
Haw Creek—Trinity Church, , Domestic. 
Highlands—Incarnation, General.. 
Hot Springs—St. John's, Domestic.. vielewere 
Leicester—St. Paul’s, Domestic. ........... 
Lenoir—St. James’s, Domestic, $2. ni For- 
CIV SeOU scan cemaie salece'abielatere 
Chapel of Peace, Domestic, 13 cts.; "For: 
Cign, 17 CtS...c0ss000 
Lincolnton—St. ‘Cyprian’ s, General ... ... 
enacts Co.—Church of Our Saviour, Gen- 
era 
St. Paul's, ‘@eneral....... SO oe ere aisere 
St. Stephen’s, General.......s.eee.eeeee 
Murphy—Church of the Messiah, “Domestic 
Nona—St. John’s, General.........-sseeees 
begins Cea of the eget Gen- 
Rutherfordion Si, Francis’ 3, Generale»... 
Slagle—Ascension, General........- eineeiee(e® 
Valle Crucis—Holy Cross, General......+.+ 
Yadkin Valley—Chapel of Rest, Domes- 


eeereee 


tic, 50 cts.; Foreign, 50 cts,....++++..-. 
BOISE—$1 3.25 
IDAHO. 
Salmon City—Church of the Redeemer, 
Domestic............ Sn cincipwalislo's sp elie 
Weiser—St. Luke’s, Domestic.....scsse.se 
WyYowsine. 


Shoshone Agency—The Girls of the Sho- 
shone Indian Mission School, through 
Junior Aux,, General. aseetuisinaetes 


DULUTH—$100.00 
Miscellaneous—Special, for salary of Rev. 
J. V. Alfvegren........ Seicteds aleiatervieisteieis = 


LARAMIE—$16,37 ; 
; we heen 


Ainsworth—Mission, General.. 
Chadron—Grace, Domestic...... .-..e+s++% 
Oren eee AfrICE 06.5502. ooesvsesce 
O’ Neili—Mission, General............++-200 
St. Paul—Holy Trinity Church, General.. 
Wood Lake—Mission, General. ........+++ 


MONTANA—$5.00 
Virginia City—St. Paul’s, General......... 


ORTH DAKOTA— 1.56 
‘a Dickey—St. Secu Gacorale $1.86; Deaf- 


2 25 


Valley City—All Saints’, General......- aa ° 


OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITORY—$29,18 


OKLAHOMA. 
Anadarko—Grace, General.......sseseeees 
Guthrie—Trinity Church, General..... Sisje 
Lawton—St. Andrew's, General. . 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Checotah—St. Mary’s, General.....ssseeees 
Muskogee—Grace, General.........serseceee 
Oak Lodge—St. John's, General... 


OLYMPIA—$61,00 


Olympia—St. John’s, General............. 
Seattle—St. Mark’s, Wo. Aux., General.. 

Wo. Aux., for “Seattle” scholarship, 

St. Mary’ s Hall, Shanghai 


SACRAMENTO—$75,00 

CALIFORNIA, 
Arcata—St. John’s, General,. 6 oa 
Eureka—Christ Church, General. eaters eile 
Grass Valiey—Emmanuel Church, General 

Kenwood—Mission, General............-- 
Orangerate — Ernest R. Armstrong, For- 
OIL sais egrets soe eis on seiercen rear ttetee eae 
Senta, ‘Rosa—Incarnation, General......... 
Suisun—Grace, Domestic.. sinsnie'See Cie/ersiere 
Woodland—St. Luke’s, General eA Wowie 


saseee Preeeoe 


NEVADA. 
Reno—Trinity Church, $20. 75, Miss Alice 
Cleveland, $10, General rereeieteictetere ciciaiore ete 


Virginia City—St. Paul’s, General......... 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$45,42 
Dell Rapids—Living Water Church, Do- 
mestic and Foreign............-..08 ae 
Flandreau—Church of the Redeemer, Do- 
Mmestic and Foreign............. sss 
Howard—Trinity Church, able and 
Povo gnc. suse coiwnete cs eeey 
Hurley—Grace, Domestic.. 
Mitchell—St. Mary’s, General.. 
Parker—Good Samaritan, Domestic 
Sturgis—St. Thomas’s, Domestic... 
Vermillion—St. Paul's, General... 
Watertown—Trinity Church, General 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA—$3,50 
Avon Park—Church of the Redeemer, For- 
eign, $1; General, $2.50.... 


SPOKANE—$36,71 
Spokane—All Saints’ Cathedral, Domestic. 


WESTERN TEXAS—$27,46 
Corpus Christi—Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, General..... ae jars seein sleisitiameisieve.s 
Cuero—Grace, Wo. Aux., for Bishop 
Brent’s work, Philippines. 
Kyle—St. Mary’s, General.... 
San Marcos—St. Mark’s, Gener: 


FOREIGN—$33.50 

Africa, Liberia—Sodoke eae mentee: 

Bassa — St. Andrew’s Chur and St. 
John’s Chapel, Foreign, $10; ite 
eral, $9 welateiee 

Greece, Athens—Miss Masson, through Wo. 
Aux, Sp. for furnishings of St. Mary’s 
Hall, *Shanghai.. Peach iter slsceee oe eeiseces 

Mexico, Torreon—Mrs. Florence M. John, 
Sp. for Kiukiang property, Hankow... 


MISCELLANEOUS—$}1,888,66 
Interest, Domestic, LY pe 425 
$634.10; Special, $46 
Income from bequest fae Mrs. Ann §. 
Hough, Sp. to be paid to Mrs. Mary 


tee eeee oe . 


ee 


Foreign, 


8 40 
8 00 
6 17 


BROCU pmWOO-3 
coro Ro 
&SSS NBVSERS 


soccvesecerssecees 1,698 66 


158 Acknowledgments 


. wet eek WN Patient 3 sapeanaret 15000 LEGACIES—{61 4,64 
ev. Abel A erfoot, Memorial Endow- 4 
ment Fund, Sp. for a scholarship in Pa., Phila.—Estate of Miss Mary E. Jack- 
Mrs. Hooker Orphanage, Mexico....... 25 00 son, to the Board of Domestic and For- 
Through Rev. F. L. H. Pott, Sp. to bis eign Missions...... .-.sssecseees .-. 5€0 00 
chase two sewing machines for Gate Wash., Washington—Estate of Mrs. Mary 
School, Shanghai.........++008 10 00 M. Carter, to the Society.........+.+++. 114 64 
CA Sent ” Sp. for work at Ichang, ‘Han- *00 
LIne DARING: AOR TORE EE Receipts for the month,.......++..«+++.- $ 55,582,33 
Ce ae s Galleweceundiner oP for, 8 My Amount previously acknowledged...... 107.755,73 
Al. .<-.ccwisvbisiee aeaeihe ies emcee ee eeepelty 1 00 
Mrs. 0. G. Phelps, Sp. for St. John’s Col- Total receipts since September 1st, 1902 $163,338.06 


lege Building Fund, Shanghai......... 1 00 


APPROPRIATIONS, SEPTEMBER, 1903-1904. 


DOMESTIC—To December Ist, 1908..... wid bCE de ve Vow eee DeNeeeeseeuis Susinwecucebaeeeeses $379,678 60 
Po January. 186, L004 ss. cieeweveevesvcese corscvecs ¢ ok cUafsiannekeeeNlecniay ree ereiens 
Deficiency to Sept. 1st, A008, sovsEeaacdance Pero te Sacasace DUALOdS 

—— $439,654 31 
FOREIGN—To December 18t, 1903... sseseseeeeseee sindie dis vou tel teeaene saewanaes eeveses $800,472 E5 
To January Ist, 1904.......0..ssecesce-cecees eae ae Otmeiea te cislenccanes 154 aa 2,400 00 
Deficiency to Sept. 1st, 1908.....0.. SACRE ee, 59,975 71 


———— $862,848 56 


TOtal.cccccccceccsccsces eeeseeenseesesereces vos eedsieieccece oeoe eeeeveseees $802,502 87 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED SINCE SEPTEMBER Ist, 1903. 


(Excluding “* Specials” which do not aid the Board in meeting its appropriations, and ‘‘ Legacies” the 
disposition of which is determined by the Board at the close of the year which ends September Ist.) 


Dee pe wat oot one-half of general offerings, $18,912.83).....csssescesscsceee eens seseceses $01,464 53 
ForEIGN—(Including one-half of general offerings, 18,912.83),.....-....... Seg ence rae nates 31,685 72 
LOCAL sieve s aistuia ele Roce wohivsicthe ss ere alelh ofeinwwele’s ete ee OOOO eee ee eneeseereeeeeet sens ° $83,150 25 

Contributions necessary from Jan. 1st, 1904, to Sept. Ist, 1904, to 
meet the Appropriations for Domestic Missions......... Sasceewen ---8388,189 78 
for Foreign Missioms..............-.00.005 331,162 84 
Total required to September Ist, 1904.......0060s60687195352 62 
SSS Se 
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AMERICAN CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Evangelical, Voluntary, Auwiliary to the Board of Missions 
President, WILLIAM JAY SCHIEFFELIN, Treasurer, J. HULL BROWNING, Esq. 


General Secretary, 


Office, Room 58, Church Missions House, New York City 


The Society appeals for aid for its Domestic missionaries, for Brazil, and for Cuba 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The Treasurer of the American Church Missionary Society acknowledges the 
following contributions from December rst, 1903, te January Ist, 1904: 


ALBANY—$3,10 
West Troy—Trinity Church S.S8., Sp. for 
Christmas entertainment for S.S. at 


Bolondron, Cuba........ Veveeeeevvesetoe 
MARYLAND-$8,00 
Baltimore Co. (Baltimore)—Christ 


Church, Wo. Aux., Miss A. H. Howard, 
Cuba, $3; Brazil, $5 RRS holes Roweeuvaees. A 


MICHIGAN— $25,00 
St. Ignace—“J way Sp. for Church at Ha- 
vana, Cuba.. 


NEW JERSEY_$4.16 
Wildwood—Rev. John Liggins, Brazil...,. 


NEW MEXICO—$5,00 
El Paso—Mr. J. Stoney Porches, Brazil.... 


NEW YORE—$106.00 
Brewsters—St. Andrew’s 8. S§S., Sp. for 
Christmas entertainment for 8S. 8S. at 
Bolondron, Cuba...........s00% SSCA 
New York city—St. George’s §.8., Brazil.. 
“A Friend,” Sp. for Christmas enter- 
tainment for S. 8. at Bolondron, Cuba.. 


NORTH CAROLINA- $2.00 
Raleigh—Mrs. F. Ball, Cuba, $1; Brazil, $1 


PITTSBURGH—$50.00 
Allegheny—Mrs. Ormsby Phillips, Sp. for 
Church at Santa Maria, Brazil,........ 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA—$95,28 
Augusta Co. (Staunton) — Virginia Fe- 
male Institute, Brazil...... 


Mr. Berkeley Minor, Sp. for ‘Church “at 


Santa Maria, Brazil....... 

Prince Edward Co. (Farmville)—Miss" YM. 
T. Stringfellow, He for Church at 
Santa Maria, Brazil........... sssecees 

Roanoke Co. (Roanoke)—Quinn Stewart, 
Wo. Aux., Brazil..... 


8 10 


VIRGINIA—$64,3 
Albemarle Co. 26. arlottesville)— Christ 


Church; Brazil 5.5. cc ceseia ss eesesleeiie 15 00 
Alexandria Co. (Alexandria)—Mr. George 
E, Warfield, Sp. for Church at Santa 
Maria, Brazil)... eet Oe 5 00 
Fairfax Co.—Falls Church, Miss R. eee 
Hodgkins Brazil. cmscasmacccucceseneeees 5 00 
Fauquier Co.—Bethel Academy, Mr. A. 
Fountain Rose. Sp. for Church at San- 
ta Maria, Brazil.. : 2 50 
Afenrico Co. (Richmond)— _Grace, "A Lady, 
Sp. for Church at Santa Maria, Brazil,. 2 00 
Grace, “A Communicant,” Sp. for 
Church at Santa Maria, Brazil, itis steers 5 00 
St. Mark’s, Wo. Aux., Sp. for Church at 
Santa Maria, Brazil, <uconcaen cnet nies § €0 
Louisa Co, (Cismont)—St. John’ 3, “Mrs. K. 
A. Hackett, Brazil....... ...c000: Malseiie 1 00 
Orange Co. —Barbour M emorial, Cuba ... 5 26 
(Gordonsville) —Christ Church, Brazil... 14 CO 
WASHINGTON- $3.00 
District of Columbia—Rev. John Cornell, 
Annual Membership..........seesesess 3 C0 
WEST VIRGINIA—$71,50 
Parkersburg—Chapel of the Good Shep- 
herd, Domestic, $20; Brazil, $10,........ 30 00 
Chapel of the Good Shepherd 8.S., Brazil 7 00 
Romney—Epiphany, Domestic........... ; 3 00 
St. Stephen’s, Domestic... ...........0008 6 60 
Wheeling—S8t. Matthew’s, d Junior Aux, “isha 
for Havana Orphanage............0.06. 5 00 
Total contributions..... ai nie(eeemanies eT 487 40 
‘* Church Missions subscriptions. - sre 3 00 
Income, ........-. Lishspseaececdeeeceseeeeces O19 00 
Miscellaneous............-. Mnsinsisle viv cle slelselvel “Bsc, OO 
Total from all sources,...... ......-. oveces $4,866 56 
Grand total to date...cc.cecccessrcrcrscveces 12, 089 44 - 


THE EVANGELICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 


OFFICE, CHURCH HOUSE, TWELFTH & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Aids Theological Students and Distributes Evangelical Literature. 
CONTRIBUTIONS, LARGE AND SMALL, EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


CHARACTER OF OUR MEN. 


The Society has sent into the Ministry about 8 


Seminaries, Several are eminent missionaries. 


(oo men. 
A number are rectors of leading city parishes. 


Some are Bishops. Six are professors in Theological 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


President. 


Rt. Rev. O. W. WHITAKER, D.D., LL.D. 


General Secretary. 


Rev. S. LORD GILBERSON, A.M. 


Active Vice-President. 
WILLIAM S. HARVEY. 


Treasurer. 
ALFRED LEE, Esq. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to THz EvanGELicaL EDUCATION Society oF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CHURCH 


OHO OKT HOO o THe oe HHH HO Bo OOHEOE 


OllALSssecaccscrcdeors 


seseeseees Real Estate for the general purposes of the Society. 
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Three Copies of this 


Children’s Number of 
The Spirit of Missions 


will be sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 


"DS cae 


Address: 


| THESPIRIT OF MISSIONS, 
CHILDREN’S NUMBER, 


281 Fourth Ave, New York. 


Memorial Windows. 


CHURCH WORK IN WOOD, METAL, 
STONE, COLOR FABRICS, GLASS. 
Communion Plate. Altar Hangings. 


Chas. F. Hogeman, NEW YORK.” 
THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN VIRGINIA 


SESSION BEGINS FOURTH WEDNESDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER; ENDS FoURTH THURSDAY, JUNE. 

The legal title is: ‘‘ THz TRUSTEES OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMIN— 
ARY AND HIGH SCHOOL IN VIRGINIA” 3 and all 
bequests to sameshould be made accerdingly. 


Treasurer of Seminary: ARTHUR HERBERT, 
Alexandria, Va. 


EDUCATION SOCIETY IN VIRGINIA 


The legal title of the Protestant Episcopal 
Education Society in Virginia is; ‘‘ THE 
TRUSTEES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL ED— 
UCATION SOCIETY IN VIRGINIA,’”’ and all 
bequests should be made accordingly. 

(GS™ $5,000 will endow a scholarship. All 
donations, however small, thankfully re- 
ceived, and may be made to the Treasurer. 


» Secretary and Treasurer, 
Rev. P. P. PHILLIPS, Alexandria, Va. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MAGAZINE 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For the Clergy 
For Sunday School Teachers 


For the Family 
For All Church People 


Editor: REV. RICHARD N. THOMAS, 
Associate Editors: REV. WM. WILBERFORCE NEWTON, D.D., 
REV. GEO. W. SHINN D.D.,, 


DEPARTIIENTS: 


The Church Calendar. News and Notices. 

Correspondence, Items. Missionary Depart- 

ment, Facts and Incidents. Children’s De- 

partment. Helps on the Joint Diocesan Series 

of Church Sunday School Lessons. Book Re- 
ews. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS: 


The attention of Sunday School Teachers is 
specially called to the very valuable Helps 
on the Joint Diocesan Series of Sunday School 
Lessons. They are positively the best and 
most exhaustive published. 


Universally acknowledged to be the Cheapest and Best Church Magazi blished. | . 
tion price, $1.25 per annum: tothe C orey ab ser Der Raa abcnita, orn . of 10. $ oaeee ad 
Ps per 


to Sunday Schools, § 


annum. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., Publishers, 
1216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


i 


